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THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
FEBRUARY 27, 1967 


QUESTIONS 
THE Preswent. I will take any questions you have. 
VIETNAM 


Q. Sir, over the weekend we have had reports from 
Saigon that three new kinds of military actions, shelling 
by the Navy, the mining, and the long-range artillery fire 
into North Vietnam. 

Can you give us a reading on whether this represents a 
stepup in U.S. activities? Do you regard it as any change 
in the level of the war? 

THE Preswent. Yes, I would say that there is some 
activity taking place that we would not say has been nor- 
mal through the past weeks, particularly the truce period. 
I think you could, if you searched, find some comparable 
action here and there, some similar actions. 

I wouldn’t want to put my credibility in doubt by say- 
ing it never had happened before and then have somebody 
do a little research and find that on occasion something 
had happened that was at least comparable. 

But I think it is fair to say that this is action over and 
above what has been taking place over the last few weeks. 
Certainly it is more far-reaching. 

The stepup may connote something that I wouldn’t 
want to embrace, but I would say it is more far-reaching. 


Q. Would you say, sir, could you characterize it as 
just keeping the pressure on? You have spoken of that 
kind of an approach. 

Tue Present. I would say we don’t need to label 
it, really. I think what we would want to conclude, 
really, is that our military and civilian leaders are doing 
what they believe is best to do to protect the safety, the 
lives of our men there and to try to bring about a halt 
to the war and the aggression. 
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I don’t mean that it necessarily follows that we ought 
to have a slogan for it. But it does represent the reasoned 
judgment of our military and civilian men that this is 
desirable and essential in the context of our situation there, 
namely, their infiltration and their buildups and so forth. 

Q. Sir, I was going to ask if they consulted with you 
before or after the action. 

Tue PresweNntT. What action? 

Q. This action they have just taken now. Did they 
make you aware of it before? 

THE PresipENT. Sure, we are always in touch with 
them on the situation out there; that is through our mili- 
tary people, our Ambassador, and sometimes direct, and 
through the Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense. 

Q. Mr. President, there were reports out of Saigon 
that there is a military victory psychologically there now. 
Is that reflected in the reports you have been getting? 

Tue Preswenrt. I don’t think we ought to speculate 
on that. I would have to be explaining whatever I said 
ad infinitum if I did. 

I think we are doing the best we can to bring about 
peace in the area, to deter aggression and to bring an end 
to the hostilities. I think the men are giving a very good 
account of themselves. 


APPOINTMENT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Q. Mr. President, can you give us any idea of how soon 
you expect to appoint an Attorney General? 

Tue Preswent. Yes, I would think very soon. If I 
didn’t think you would criticize me I would appoint one 
now. You like to get it mimeographed, don’t you? 

Q. No, sir. 

Tue Preswent. Can I get a commitment it will be 
all right with you if I name one now? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

Tue Preswent. I will very shortly. 


VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, this stepped-up action or far-reach- 
ing action 

Tue Present. I didn’t embrace that. 
Bailey get together on those slogans. 

Q. You did say it was far-reaching, did you not? 
Does this make the situation more ominous? Are we 
moving far away from hopes of peace to come? 
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Tue Preswent. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Mr. President, does it represent a recognition of 
failure of political or diplomatic efforts to bring peace? 

Tue Presipent. None whatever. We have fired 
from ships before. We have done what we could to stop 
supplies coming down before. 

As I said, I believe it is more far-reaching than some 
of the actions before, but I wouldn’t interpret it beyond 
that. 

Q. Mr. President, last week Congressman Laird said, 
in effect, that you should give the American people and 
the Congress the report on the Vietnam war, the Viet- 
nam situation that you mentioned in your State of the 
Union Message. Do you intend to give them anything 
like that or some similar report in the near future? 

Tue Preswent. I do that almost daily. I did it at 
such length in the State of the Union that some of you 
felt that the message was too long because I had to go 
into some of my views on Vietnam there. 

The last press conference some of the reporters said 
we spent too much time just talking on one subject. We 
do plan, from time to time, in our testimony and in our 
statements, to review that with the various Congressmen 
and with the people. 

As a matter of fact, one Cabinet Officer spent over 50 
hours on that subject this year. He has released state- 
ments, I believe, almost 200 pages on Vietnam. It will 
be necessary for us to do some more of it as we go along. 
It will be present in all of our exchanges and speeches 
and testimony on different things. I think it should be. 

I don’t know of anything new that I can say that I 
haven’t said. I met with the joint leadership of the Con- 
gress this morning at breakfast at 8:30. I reviewed with 
them some of these subjects in some detail. 

I will be doing that with the American people from 
time to time. Secretary Rusk and Secretary McNamara 
also will. 


INTER-AMERICAN MEETING IN BUENOS AIRES 


Q. Mr. President, can you give us at this point any 
views on the inter-American meeting in Buenos Aires and 
your own plans in that respect? 

Tue Preswent. Yes. We discussed that this morn- 
ing. I met with the bipartisan leadership to have a 
general exchange of views. It lasted approximately two 
hours and a half. Mr. Christian can give you the exact 
timing. 

Secretary Rusk reported in some detail on his meeting 
with the foreign ministers. He told them the date of the 
conference, the conference first suggested by a Latin 
American President. 

We were asked if we could attend. We told them we 
would try to do so. Subsequently, in Mexico in our trip 
there, you will remember I said we would be glad to 
attend if they decided they wanted to have a conference. 
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Since then I have met with the President of Mexico 
on two occasions. We have discussed it. The foreign 
ministers have met and we have all concluded that if an 
agenda can be worked out that would meet with the ap- 
proval of the Latin Americans that they would evolve 
an agenda and the foreign ministers go over it and reach 
conclusions on it, that we would be glad to attend and be 
available and participate. We plan to do that. 

I believe the place is Punta del Este and I believe the 
dates are April 12 through 14. We did review the 
agenda, the economic matters, and others that we will 
discuss there. 

The Secretary said, in effect, that the conference was 
very serious and very successful; it concentrated on the 
problems of economic integration. There will be five or 
six items on the agenda. 


PLANS TO VISIT OTHER LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Q. Mr. President, could you tell us whether your plan, 
at this time, includes visiting any other Latin American 
areas on this trip? 

Tue Preswwent. No, I could not. I do not have any 
plans at this time to do so. I do not anticipate doing so, 
but would not want to foreclose that possibility. 

We might have to touch down and get gas somewhere 
and we might want to, if the time allowed, to go some 
other place. But we have no plans now to do so, Dan. 


THE ECONOMY 


Q. Mr. President, do the signs, somewhat, of the slow- 
down in the economy demand more of you this moment 
than the release of the highway funds? Are you planning 
to step up to an earlier time lifting of the investment credit 
or any other action on money? 

Tue Present. We will follow this very closely on 
a day-to-day basis. There is not anything unusual. The 
Council of Economic Advisers have reported their views 
and my views to the country. That is where we stand as 
of this time. We did that last September, 

We said that we felt that if we could take these series 
of actions—several were contemplated as you recall. 
One was to ask the States and the cities and other public 
bodies to share with the business people of the country 
the responsibility of cooling some and of resisting infla- 
tionary pressures by not putting gasoline on the fire. 

We called the Governors, the mayors, the businessmen, 
and the Federal Government in for a series of meetings. 
Thirty-four of the leaders of the Congress asked us not to 
put all the responsibility for restraint either on the Fed- 
eral Reserve, through monetary restraints, or private 
business, through plant and equipment expenditures. 

So we pledged to them then, when we sent that mes- 
sage in September, that we would attempt to defer, 
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stretch out, hold back a series of allotments there to the 
extent of $3 billion in programs—emphasize, capitalize 
programs—and to have the Federal Government share 
some of that responsibility. 


In addition to that we had withholding action $600 
million on soldiers housing at that time. The housing 
has waited about 18 months. We have released that be- 
cause we felt, first, the economy could take it, and second, 
that the soldiers shouldn’t have to take it any longer. 
They had waited 18 months. 


Two, we released $250 million private housing, because 
housing dropped from a rate of 1,200,000 to 800,000 plus. 
We thought that had gone far enough and that we should 
do something to help that field. They had been restrained 
enough so we released $250 million. 


Third, I suggested to the Secretary of Transportation 
over the weekend—and we have consulted the Gover- 
nors—that we would release $175 million of the $1.1 
billion in highway allocations, in authorizations, that had 
been temporarily withheld. This will permit them to do 
some planning, particularly in connection with safety, 
right of way, bids and things of that nature. It will equal- 
ize some of the hardships that have taken place. We said 
we would move the date that would end it up to July from 


October. 


There is not a great deal of difference there. But it 
would provide two or three months so they could plan, 
could see, could get in the work in the summer months 
when weather is not such a big problem in construction. 
We are going to release $175 million immediately. We 
are speaking of allocations. 

I think I had better break this up. The whole expendi- 
ture is only $400 million. We are going to try to bring 
the $400 million expenditures back in line by the end of 
the fiscal year. That is what our commitment was orig- 


inally. I don’t think that is because of the economic 
condition. But it is taken in the light of the economic 
condition. 


We think it is a good time. We think it won’t heat up 
things like it did last September. The plant equipment 
that was 18 percent over last year when we took these 
series of actions—Governor Rockefeller took some very 
excellent ones in New York, Governor Hughes in New 
Jersey took some good measures, and other Governors 
did, too—but when some other Governors and mayors did 
defer, it had the effect of bringing it down where they are 
estimating 6 or 7 rather than 18. 


Q. Down to rather than off the top? 


Tue Presment. An increase of 6 or 7 over last year 
instead of 18. 


VIEWS OF SECRETARY RUSK AND SECRETARY MC NAMARA 


Q. There was surprise last week when Secretary Mc- 
Namara felt obliged to say that he had never disagreed 
with Secretary Rusk on the bombing in the north. 
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Can you elaborate on why he felt so obliged? 

Tue Presment. The reports, you know, back and 
forth, from the testimony said: “Doesn’t this involve a 
difference of opinion? It seems to us, when you are 
testifying here that you intimate that this is the situation 
and the Secretary seems to intimate this way. Do we 
concede that to be a difference in viewpoint? And does 
it actually exist?” 

I haven’t discussed this with him, but from what I 
have seen and read—what was the word you used? 

Q. Obliged. 

THE Preswent. He did feel obliged to protect his 
credibility. That is the truth. These are facts. I am 
unaware at any time that we have ever met and discussed 
these high policy matters when we didn’t leave the room in 
general agreement on general decisions. 


That not only applies to the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Defense, but it applies to other civilians 
in the Government. 


I have never observed two men who I thought could 
represent the State and Defense Departments more suc- 
cessfully and also the national interest more cooperatively. 

Secretary Rusk is a man with some background in not 
only diplomatic matters, but in military, too. Secretary 
McNamara is a man with some civilian diplomatic back- 
ground. He understands Secretary Rusk’s problems and 
Secretary Rusk understands Secretary McNamara’s 
problems. 

We are very fortunate in that respect, that they not 
only understand each other, but that we have men of 
such high caliber in high places, men who have had 6 
years’ experience in their jobs. 

Their experience is a great asset to this country. They 
have gone through a great many trials together. 


VIETNAM 


Q. Are these far-reaching steps being taken because 
the bombing has not halted the infiltration into the South 
and do you have any better reason than you did a few 
weeks ago on that rate of infiltration? 

THE PREswENT. I want to reconstruct your statement 
a little bit. Rather than put a slogan on it of some kind, 
I would say that the action itself is more far-reaching 
than it was the day before or something. That is what 
I mean. I don’t mean to imply that these are in them- 
selves a far-reaching thing. That is clear? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

THE Preswent. I don’t want to get that connotation 
in that context. 


No, I don’t think that we can state with any great 
precision how many individuals are in South Vietnam 
because we didn’t bomb or did bomb during a period. 
We were very careful about that. Some people will put 
up a strawman sometimes and say bombing hasn’t done 
what you said it would do. 
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Well, if you will go back to what we said it would do 
when we started there—and what we said in Baltimore 
in April—generally speaking, we feel that it has done 
those things that we expected it to do. 

No one has ever expected, except those who want us to 
stop it, that bombing would stop infiltration. So that is 
my comment on your question. We never thought it 
would stop infiltration. 

We do think that there are hundreds of thousands of 
people who are busy trying to put the bridges back and 
the railroad ties back, and the other things back. I 
would estimate we have lost less than 500 men in our 
bombing experiences. Probably we have lost a billion 
dollars in planes. We thought that we could make them 
pay a rather heavy price in manpower. 

They may have a hundred thousand busy on air de- 
fense. They may have a hundred thousand or so busy 
on coastal defense. I don’t want to be held to these 
figures. 

I am just illustrating there are a substantial number 
of people engaged in these activities. Some have esti- 
mated as many as 300,000 additional on roads, rails, and 
these other things. 

If they were busy on cleaning up after them, repairing 
the roads and bridges and railroad ties. So you have a 
labor force of 500,000 there busy doing these things that 
the 500 men who lost their life brought about. 

If they weren't doing that they would be down there 
with some of your cousins and brothers doing other things 
or bringing in other things. Their efforts in this direction 
now would be doing something else. We know that. We 
do think it has cost them. We do think from their own 
voices and their sympathizers and their friends in the 
world that there are good indications that they would 
like to see the bombing stopped. They would like to see 
these men unrestrained and let them go on to doing other 
things that our men over there, our 500,000, would have 
to defend. 

I don’t know how much more ammunition these people 
would be down there using and fighting if they weren’t 
building bridges. You can’t be precise on all of those 
things. 

I think the proof is in their own statements, how they 
feel about stopping this activity. Just like I would like 
for all of you to write and talk and speak on the stopping 
of the bombing of Da Nang yesterday. I assume there 
will be a good many speeches today, a good many edito- 
rials tomorrow, and a good many columns from the press 
that will really say that the bombing of Da Nang yester- 
day was a very bad thing because it killed a number of 
Americans, wounded a number of Americans. It de- 
stroyed a lot of things on that air base. The hand 
grenades and mortars they fired did this. 

We know it hurts us. We assume it hurts them. We 
believe it does. 


Does that answer what you want me to say? 
Q. Yes. 


PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 


Q. Mr. President, you answered a question a few min- 
utes ago whether the present moves in Vietnam were 
ominous and were leading away from peace-making and 
the conference table by saying no. I would like to turn the 
question around, if I could. 


Tue Preswent. I don’t think I can predict exactly 
what is in somebody else’s mind or heart. It is not our 
purpose or our belief that this is what is happening. 


I have a quotation here someone sent me in a letter 
signed yesterday from one of the great men that America 
has produced, General Stimson, Secretary of War and 
State. Itsays: 


“The sinfulness and weakness of man are evident to 
anyone who lives in the active world. But men are also 
good and great, kind and wise. Honor begets honor; 
trust begets trust ; faith begets faith; and hope is the main- 
spring of life. I have lived with the reality of war, and 
I have praised soldiers; but the hope of honorable faithful 
peace is a greater thing and I have lived with that, too. 


“That a man must live with both together is inherent 
in the nature of our present stormy stage of human prog- 
ress, but it has also many times been the nature of progress 
in the past, and it is not reason for despair . 


“We have been late in meeting danger, but not too late. 
We have been wrong but not basically wicked. And 
today with that strength and soundness of heart we can 
meet and master the future . . . 


“Let them learn from our adventures what they can. 
Let them charge us with our failures and do better in their 
turn. But let them not turn aside from what they have 
to do, nor think that criticism excuses inaction. Let them 
have hope, and virtue, and let them believe in mankind 
and its future, for there is good as well as evil, and the 
man who tries to work for the good, believing in its 
eventual victory, while he may suffer setback and even 
disaster, will never know defeat. The only deadly sin I 
know is cynicism.” 

I don’t say that all of that is pertinent to your im- 
mediate question. But I think that each day the big 
road we follow is a search for peace. Everything we do is 
in that direction. 


I believe that what I am doing—the course open to 
me now—is best calculated to bring that about. I don’t 
mean that I can do that tomorrow. I don’t think I can. 
But I don’t see any other alternative. 


I think doing nothing would take me much further 
away from it. Our principal objective there is to provide 
the maximum deterrent to people who believe aggression 
pays with a minimum cost to us and to them. 
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Do you want to follow through on that? 

Q. No. 

Tue Presment. I don’t think we have to be limited 
in this conference. One of the things I think about in 
an exchange of questions like this, if you ask a question 
you can follow through, which you don’t always get to 
do on TV. 

Q. I wanted to be sure we get a positive rather than 
a purely negative answer to whether in your judgment 
you consider the moves in Vietnam are positive in the 
direction of peace-making. I think you have answered 
that. 

Tue Preswent. I don’t want to predict that they are 
going to bring that about and be held up to scorn next 
week for either being a poor prophet. But I do believe 
this is the best course. 

I have evaluated a good many options. As you see, a 
good many are suggested from time to time. 


TACTICS IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, sir, in view of these new moves in 
Vietnam, what do you say to those who say you haven't 
gone far enough, especially in light of the mining of the 
waterways. You have still left Haiphong untouched. 

Tue Presment. “I will do the very best I know 
how—the very best I can; and I mean to keep on doing 
it until the end. If the end brings me out all right, what 
is said about me won’t amount to anything. 

“Tf the end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing 
I was right would make no difference. 

“Tf I will try to read, much less answer, all the attacks 
made on me, this shop might as well be closed for any 
other business.” 

That is generally the way I approach these suggestions 
that I have from day to day. I think they are indispen- 
sable to the democratic form of government. They are 
very good. 


I went around the table this morning and asked every 
man there to make his comments. I heard expressed some 
views. I considered extreme one way or the other. I am 
sure they can pay me the same compliment. 


But after all those exchanges—as President Truman 
says, “The buck stops here”—I finally have to do what 
I believe is right. Even when you put it off as long as 
you can and you do it then a few hours later, there is some 
strange something that will wake you up and say, “Did 
you think of these two points?” Then you consider them. 

But we have taken the actions that we think are best 
calculated to protect the national interest of this country, 
freedom in the world, and humanity everywhere. 

From time to time we will make mistakes and we will 
make decisions that will be open to question. We try to 
get all the information we can. 
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We try to hear all the experts we can. We try to get 
all the civilian advice we can. One time last year the 
Congressional leadership said that we were consulting too 
much. After these consultations, then we make the 
decision. 


One of the great men in the country said to me a few 
weeks ago, “Call in all of your civilians and listen to them. 
Then call in your Joint Chiefs of Staff and listen to them. 
Then call in all your scientists and listen to them. Get 
representatives of all groups of various administrations, 
Then,” he said, “go over there to that bedroom and pray, 
pray. You may be wrong with what you do then.” 


That is what we try to do with these things. Some of 


the decisions, people think, are very late in coming. That 
is true. 


But in my judgment, if they weren’t wise we wouldn’t 
have made them. I may be wrong in that. I know I 
am in some instances, but I don’t see some of the things 
that other people think ought to be done now nor do my 
advisers. That is why we haven’t done them. 


POLITICAL CRITICISM 


Q. Mr. President, some of the criticism of our situation 
in Vietnam has been political rather than strategic. For 
example, Governor Romney has said political expediency 
has led us to where we are now. Do you have any 
response? 


THE PrEsweENT. I do not want to get into that. 


AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG’S TRIP 


Q. Would you be surprised if Ambassador Goldberg 
turned up in Burma now with the North Vietnamese 
committee there which is meeting with U Thant? 


Tue Presment. Ambassador Goldberg, I think, had 
intended to visit Burma originally. If my memory serves 
me correctly, it is one of the countries I asked him to visit. 
Because of the hearings he had to divide his trip. 

I have not been informed just where that division will 
be. I don’t think you should place any unusual signif- 
icance on whether he did it in the first trip or the second 
trip, or the second or the first trip. 


Q. I meant at this particular time when the North 
Vietnamese are supposed to be there. 


Tue Preswent. He is not on any peace mission. He 
is visiting some of the areas. 


Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Johnson’s ninety-sixth news conference was held in 
his office at the White House at 11:25 a.m. on Monday, February 27, 
1967. As printed above, the remarks follow the text released by the 
White House. 
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THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending Proposals 
for the District of Columbia. February 27, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Our goal for the Nation’s Capital is a city of which all Americans 
can be proud. 

As I said two years ago, this city and its government must be, for its 
residents and the entire world, “a living expression of the highest ideals 
of democratic government.” It should be a city of beauty and inspira- 
tion, of equal justice and opportunity. It should be a model for every 
American city, large and small. It should be a city in which our citizens 
and our friends from abroad can live and work, visit our great National 
monuments, and enjoy our parks and walk our streets without fear. 

The District of Columbia is the Nation’s ninth largest city. It is 
the center of the fastest growing metropolitan area in the country, with 
a population today of 2.5 million. As such, its citizens have all the 
problems—and are entitled to all the rights—of the citizens of any large 
city in this country. 

The District of Columbia is also the capital of our Nation, and the 
seat of every major agency of the federal government. As such, there 
is a significant Federal interest in the affairs of this city. 

Since I have been President, I have addressed myself to the difficult 
problem of balancing the interest of the residents of the District as citi- 
zens of a large city with that of the National government as representative 
of the people of the entire country. 

The actions of the 89th Congress demonstrate that it shares my 
concern that both these interests be fairly served. While the 89th Con- 
gress did not move forward in every field as many of us would have pre- 
ferred, its accomplishments do illustrate our mutual interest in making 
the District of Columbia a place in which we can all take pride: 

—A new four-year college and a technical institute were au- 
thorized to bring better education and training to our young. 

—A mass transit system was authorized to serve the city and its 
suburbs and an interstate agency was created to plan and build 
the system. 

—A comprehensive minimum wage law was enacted. 

—Urban renewal was started for the commercial area in the 
heart of the city. 

—Two new Museums, the Hirshhorn and the Air and Space, were 
authorized. 

—A Commission to plan a Visitor’s Center was established. 


These actions are an important, and a very historic beginning. 

The District’s programs for housing, education, health, welfare and 
recreation must be expanded and improved. Its war against crime must 
be sharply stepped up. 

The 1968 Budget for the District calls for increased efforts in each 
of these areas. The budget would finance long-delayed school con- 
struction projects. It would provide the personnel and equipment 
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needed to enhance the quality of education. It would provide resources 
vitally needed by the police and it would enable us to combat crime at 
its source with improved housing, education, training, health and re- 
habilitation services. 
But prompt action on the 1968 Budget alone is not enough. 
The citizens of the District are entitled to: 
—Elect the Government which serves them. 
—Efficient and effective Government machinery. 
—Representation in the Congress of the United States. 
—Streets and homes that are free from crime and the fear of 
crime. 


The citizens of our Nation, as well as those of the District, are entitled 
to a Capital that is: 


—TInspiring, dignified and beautiful. 
—A place where the great scholars of the Nation and the world 
can come to work, study and learn. 


—A hospitable location for the scores of foreign governments 
which are represented here. 


—Accessible by transportation convenient to all who visit here. 


I. A Betrer GOVERNMENT FOR THE District ofr COLUMBIA 


The District of Columbia, as a major American city and the center of 
a large metropolitan area, faces all the problems of explosive urbaniza- 
tion—a rising crime rate, traffic congestion and parking shortages, decay- 
ing buildings and homes and inadequate health and education services. 
To meet these needs, the District must have the most responsive and 
efficient government we are capable of providing. 

I recommend a three-point program to bring new vitality and 
strength to the District’s Government: 

—Home rule. 


—Reorganization and strengthening of the District government. 
—Representation in the Congress. 


HOME RULE 


To provide a system of government appropriate for the people who 
live here and worthy of our heritage, the residents of the District of 
Columbia must be given a voice in the selection of their local officials. 

The citizens of the District today have no voice in the Government 
of their city. Despite the principle so long cherished in this country, they 
are taxed without representation. ‘They are asked to assume the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship and at the same time denied one of its most funda- 
mental rights. 


This continuing denial of democracy is an affront to our traditions 
and to the citizens who make the District their home. 

The need for home rule stems from practical considerations as well. 
Management of any large metropolitan center, in this era of rapid tech- 
nological and social change, must be promptly responsive to new demands 
and new conditions. The Congress, preoccupied as it should be with 
the problems of this great Nation, cannot be expected to provide the day- 
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to-day management that should be provided by locally elected officials. 
The 535 members of Congress should not be expected to serve as city 
councilmen for the city of Washington. 

The bill to provide self-government for the District, which I trans- 
mitted to the 89th Congress, was designed to afford local citizens a full 
| voice in their affairs and at the same time provide adequate safeguards 
for the legitimate interest of the Federal government in our Nation’s 
capital. ‘The Senate passed that bill. While the House of Representa- 
tives did not pass the bill I submitted, a majority of its members clearly 
| went on record in support of the principle of home rule. 

I again endorse the home rule bill. 
As I said in my Message on the District of Columbia Budget, “I be- 
lieve that the last Congress should have granted home rule to the citizens 
of the District, and I urge the present Congress to give them home rule.” 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DISTRICT GOVERNMENT 


Improvements in District government need not await the passage 
of home rule legislation. Interim action under the Reorganization Act 
can bring urgently needed improvements to make the present unwieldly 
structure into an efficient and effective instrument of municipal 
government. 


I will shortly transmit to the Congress a reorganization proposal to 
strengthen and modernize the government of the District of Columbia. 

The present District government organization was established al- 
most a century ago. The District was then a community of 150,000 
people. Less than 500 persons were employed by its government. 

Today the District has 800,000 residents. Its government employs 
some 30,000 people. Its 1968 budget is more than half a billion dollars. 
This major metropolis cannot be properly governed with the cumber- 
j some machinery of an archaic and obsolete structure. 


The District is entitled to have the best and most efficient municipal 
government we can provide. The Nation’s Capital should lead the 
country in applying the techniques of modern management to the or- 
ganization and administration of its programs. 

The reorganization plan I propose would create a mayor-council 
form of government—the form which has been found most successful 
in the Nation’s 27 largest cities. 

Under the reorganization plan, the President, subject to Senate 
confirmation, would appoint from among District residents a single Com- 
missioner as chief executive and a Council of nine Members. 

The single Commissioner would serve at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. Council members would serve two-year terms, five to be ap- 
pointed one year and four the next. The staggered terms would insure 
continuity of experience on the Council. 

The powers and responsibilities which the three-man Board of Com- 
missioners presently have would be apportioned between the single Com- 
missioner and the Council. The Commissioner would be assigned the 
executive functions now vested in the Board of Commissioners. Like 
most mayors, he would be given responsibility and authority to organize 
' and manage the District Government, to administer its programs and 

to prepare its budget of revenues and expenses. 
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The Council would be responsible primarily for making local rules 
and regulations—the District’s city ordinances. This would include the 
quasi-legislative functions which are now performed by the Board of 
Commissioners, such as licensing rules, the issuance of police regulations 
and the establishment of rates for property taxation. It would also 


review and approve the Commissioner’s budget for submission to the 
President. 


This reorganization would unify executive and administrative au- 
thority in a single Commissioner. While the District has been fortunate 
in the caliber and dedication of men who have become Commissioners, 
divided executive authority cannot provide effective management for 
the municipal affairs of a city of almost one million people. 


The Capital City of this Nation can no longer afford government 
by three heads—each wearing several hats. To achieve their maximum 
potential, District programs—and Federally-assisted programs in the 
District—require clear-cut executive authority and flexible government 
machinery at the local level—not divided authority which too often 
produces prolonged negotiations and inaction. A single executive can 
bring effective management, direction and control to the task of meeting 
increasingly complex needs. 


But reorganization alone will not assure the Nation’s Capital the 
best municipal government. The District must also be able to attract 
and hold top men in the widely varying fields required for effective city 
government. 

I recommend legislation to give the District Government an ample 
quota of its own top executive level positions—supergrades and Levels IV 
and V. The District government must be able to offer attractive salaries 
and opportunities for career advancement if it is to draw the caliber of 
person which the government of the Nation’s Capital deserves. 


As these fundamental changes are made, it will be possible to effect 
further improvements, both in the structure of the District government 
and in its relationship to other agencies serving the Nation’s Capital. 

These proposals in no way substitute for home rule. The single 
Commissioner and the nine-man Council will give the District a better 
organized and more efficient government, but they will have no functions 
beyond those the three Commissioners now possess. ‘The new structure 
will make the transition to self-government easier, but only home rule 
will provide the District with a democratic government—of, by and for 
its citizens. 

REPRESENTATION IN THE CONGRESS 


A proper complement to locally elected District officials is locally 
elected voting representation in the Congress. 

I recommend that the Constitution be amended to authorize one 
representative for the District of Columbia in the House and such addi- 
tional representation in the House and the Senate as the Congress may 
from time to time provide. 


Upon ratification, this would give the District of Columbia at least 
one sure voice—the minimum possible voting representation—in the Con- 
gress. At the same time, it would provide, through the Congress, the 
ability to adjust the representation for the District as population increases 
and as other changes make such adjustments appropriate and fair. 
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Ratification by the States and enactment of the necessary imple- 
menting legislation will take some time. But District citizens should not 
be left completely without a voice in the Congress during this vital interim 
period. They are entitled to some representation in the Congress now. 

I recommend legislation to permit the citizens of the District to elect 
a non-voting delegate to the House of Representatives. Such a delegate 
would be comparable to the delegates who formerly represented Hawaii 
and Alaska and to the present Resident Commissioner for the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

A delegate from the District in the House of Representatives would 
be of benefit to both the Congress and the District in providing a more 
adequate line of communication on District matters. A collateral bene- 
fit would be the opportunity for District citizens, through the experience 
of biennial elections, to develop additional local leadership and more 
effective political organizations responsive to the citizens who live here. 





Il. THe War on CrIME 


In my message to the Congress on Crime in America, I said: 

“Lawlessness is like a plague. Its costs, whether economic, physical 
or psychological, are spread through every alley and every street in every 
neighborhood. It creates a climate in which people make choices, not 
out of confidence, but out of fear.” 

That plague has struck our Nation’s Capital. But, as I said in that 
same message: 

“We can control crime if we will. We must act boldly, now, to 
treat ancient evils and to insure the public safety.” 

In my 1965 Message on the District of Columbia, I announced the 
establishment of the Commission on Crime in the District of Columbia 
| and asked for: 





—Additional policemen. 
—Special incentives to attract and hold first-rate policemen. 
—Improvements in our courts to handle the growing criminal 
| case load. 
—New correctional techniques to break the cycle of crime, prison, 
release and crime. 
The Congress responded and in the past two years there have been 
' significant advances. Working together, we have increased police sala- 
ries, authorized overtime compensation for police officers, provided ad- 
ditional judgeships in the Court of General Sessions, established a work 
release program for misdemeanor offenders and created the District of 
Columbia Bail Agency. 
) Through the Law Enforcement Assistance Act, the Department of 
Justice has provided funds to support: 
—Development of a model police radio communications system. 
—A police planning bureau. 
—An in-service police training program for all staff levels. 
—A computerized law enforcement information system for the 
metropolitan area. 
—Additional mobile units. 
The District of Columbia Commissioners have issued orders re- 
i organizing the Police Department and the Department of Corrections 
to increase their efficiency and effectiveness. 
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These are significant steps forward. But more—much more—re- 
mains to be done. 

In December 1966, the President’s Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia submitted a comprehensive report on the nature and 
extent of the District’s crime problem and on the quality of the District’s 
response to it. The report assembled facts, carefully explored alterna- 
tives and presented a broad and practical program for action. 

The Crime Commission reported that since 1960: 


—The rate of homicides and housebreakings in the District has 
doubled. 


—tThe rate of robberies and auto thefts has almost tripled. 


—tThe rate of grand larcenies has increased by more than 50 
percent. 


The Commission’s Report emphasizes that any meaningful attack 
on crime involves comprehensive and persistent action over a period of 
several years. The Report makes the priorities clear. We must: 


—Develop new programs to deal with juvenile delinquency. 

—Develop and use the most effective law enforcement machinery 
available. 

—Strengthen our courts and prosecutors so that persons charged 
with crime can be tried quickly and fairly. 

—Guarantee that our rehabilitative efforts reflect the wisest ex- 
perience in the field of corrections, so that we can break the 
vicious cycle of crime, prison and more crime. 

—Develop an information and evaluation system which permits 
rapid appraisal of our efforts to control crime. 


Measured against the demands of these goals, piecemeal efforts will 
not suffice. Crime will not be controlled by strengthening just one or 
two agencies in the field. All parts of the government with law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice responsibilities must be strengthened. Private 
citizens must participate at every level—from support for the police and 
promptly reporting crimes, to testifying in court and employing good 
risk offenders. 


THE COMMITMENT 


Crime in the sixties and seventies can no more be fought with in- 
adequate budgets and obsolete tools than with words of public indigna- 
tion. The District of Columbia needs financial resources to provide the 
manpower, training, new facilities and equipment and information sys- 
tems—to prevent crime before it occurs, to process offenders swiftly and 
to develop programs which prevent repetition of crime by offenders and 
return them to useful lives. 

Equally important, the police and government officials of the Dis- 
trict need the personal support of every citizen who lives here and of the 
Congress. So long as I am President, I will take every step necessary to 
control crime in the District and to make it a community of safe streets 
and homes, free from crime and the fear of crime. 


My message on the District’s Budget described some of the efforts 
we must make: 


—A further increase in police salaries. 
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—Additional funds to improve police planning, communications 
and transportation. 

—More police officers, particularly sergeants to improve 
supervision. 

—Additional funds for our efforts to curb juvenile delinquency. 

—Expanded assistance for the planning, construction and modern- 
ization of our courts and correctional facilities. 


To support these efforts, I am requesting $11.6 million—a 20% 
increase—in the Fiscal 1968 appropriations for the District police, 
courts and correctional activities. I urge the Congress to act promptly 
on this vital request. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Action on the District’s Budget alone is not enough. Our laws— 
and the weapons of those who enforce our laws—must be strengthened. 
I propose a ten-point program to achieve this objective. 


1. Gun Control 

Pistols are relatively easy to purchase in the District of Columbia. 
As the Crime Commission found, “almost anyone who is willing to fill 
out a form and wait for 48 hours can buy a hand gun.” The only persons 
who may not purchase hand guns are minors, the mentally ill, drug 
addicts and convicted felons. It makes no difference whether the indi- 
vidual has any need to purchase a pistol. Pistols may also be purchased 
by mail without restriction. 

Any person who is not a felon or drug addict may possess a pistol in 
the District. It makes no difference whether he is mentally ill, a minor 
or a chronic alcoholic, whether the weapon was obtained legally or 
illegally or whether there is any need for possession of the weapon. 

Between July 1, 1965, and June 30, 1966, 1,850 major crimes were 
committed in the District of Columbia with pistols: 


—73 homicides. 
—640 assaults. 
—1,137 robberies and attempted robberies. 


No civilized community in the Twentieth Century should permit a 
situation such as this to exist. Experience in cities that regulate the 
purchase and possession of hand guns and the studies of the Crime Com- 
mission clearly show that strict controls can strengthen our efforts to 
reduce violent crimes. Such controls cannot eliminate the danger of 
violence in our society. But they can help keep lethal weapons out of 
dangerous and irresponsible hands. 

As the District Crime Commission emphasized, New York City, 
with the most stringent pistol control law in the country, has many 
crimes committed with hand guns, but the relative number of such crimes 
is significantly less than in the District. 

The District had a hand gun murder rate of 9.1 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation in fiscal 1966. New York City had a rate of only 1.7. The hand 
gun assault rate was 79.8 in the District, but only 20.0 in New York. 
The hand gun robbery rate was 141.7 in the District, but only 45.4 in 
New York. 
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I recommend legislation to: 


—Prohibit possession of firearms by minors, chronic alcoholics and 
the mentally ill, as well as felons and drug addicts who are 
covered by existing law. 

—Prohibit purchase of firearms by chronic alcoholics, as well as 
minors, the mentally ill, felons and drug addicts who are now 
covered. 

—Require that any person desiring to purchase, possess or carry 
a pistol in public obtain a license which will be granted only if 
he can show that he needs the weapon to protect his person or 
property. 

—Prohibit anyone from carrying rifles and shotguns in public, 
unless unloaded and properly encased. 

—Authorize the Courts to impose increased penalties where a 
firearm ts used in the commission of a robbery. 


2. Power to arrest without a warrant 


At present District police officers are authorized to arrest without 
a warrant only when they have reason to believe that the person has com- 
mitted an armed robbery, murder or some other felony, or one of a limited 
number of misdemeanors, such as possession of narcotics or carrying a 
concealed weapon. The police today may not arrest a person whom 
they believe has committed other serious offenses, such as an assault or 
unlawful entry, without first obtaining a warrant for his arrest. 

I recommend legislation to extend the authority of police to arrest 
without a warrant to additional serious offenses, such as assault, unlawful 
entry and attempted housebreaking. ‘This will allow the police to re- 
spond more quickly and effectively to criminal acts threatening serious 
harm to our citizens. 


3. Witnesses 


Our vital importance to crime control and any criminal prosecu- 
tion is the availability of witnesses and their freedom from threats and 
intimidation. 

Existing laws provide ample protections against intimidation of wit- 
nesses—but only after charges have been filed. It is not a crime to bribe 
or threaten persons with vital information before charges have been filed. 

I recommend that the obstruction of justice statute be extended to 
cover interference with criminal investigations before charges have been 
filed. 

In addition, the power of police to take custody of material witnesses 
at the scene of a crime must be clarified. 

I recommend that the police of the District of Columbia be given 
authority to take custody of a material witness whenever there is reason 
to believe that he will not be available to testify in court. After the wit- 
ness has been taken into custody, he would be promptly brought before 
a judicial officer who could either set conditions upon his release to in- 


sure reappearance or make arrangements for taking his deposition prior 
to release. 


4. Citations before and after arrest for certain offenses 


District police today spend enormous amounts of time guarding and 
transporting persons arrested for minor offenses. Even where the offense 
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is minor and identity of the offender clear, the police must in each 
case arrest the offender and take him to the stationhouse before he can 
be released with orders to reappear for trial or a hearing to determine 
whether a trial should be held. This must be done even if the offense in- 
volves nothing more than annoying a neighbor or refusing to move on 
when asked by some local official. This results in an inexcusable waste 
of police time and energy and often prevents the police from fulfilling 
more important duties. 

New York, California and several other states have resolved this 
problem by authorizing the police to issue citations to persons they con- 
sider reliable to require a subsequent appearance in court or at the police 
station. 

I recommend legislation to give the police discretion to issue cita- 
tions for certain minor offenses requiring subsequent appearance by the 
suspect. 

Under this proposal, the Court of General Sessions would determine 
the types of offenses which would fall within this procedure. The pro- 

posal would enable the police to release reliable persons at the place of 
arrest or the stationhouse, thus conserving valuable police time for more 
important crime detection and protection duties. 
5. Bail Supervision 

Much can—and should—be done to improve our bail practices. 

We are now making every effort to speed up the judicial process, 
to shorten the periods between arrest and trial and between conviction 
and appeal. This would limit the period during which the suspect is at 
large pending trial or appeal. 

In addition, we must minimize the risk to society created by releasing 
persons before their trial. 

I recommend legislation to permit the Department of Corrections 
to supervise persons released pending trial. This legislation would make 
possible more careful supervision of persons released on bail and would 
help the released person obtain needed counseling and assistance. 


6. Procedures upon plea of insanity 


Existing procedures governing the defense of insanity contribute 
neither to judicial efficiency nor to protection of the rights of criminal 
defendants. A criminal defendant need not notify the prosecution or 
the court that he intends to raise the defense of insanity. He can wait 
until the prosecution has completed the presentation of its case and then 
submit this complex defense. 


As a result the prosecutor must either make extensive and costly 
: preparations which may not be necessary or enter the trial unprepared to 
deal with the issue. If the prosecution is not prepared and insanity is 
raised, a delay in the trial is unavoidable. But even where the trial is 
delayed, the Government may not have sufficient time to prepare its 
case properly. 
I recommend that counsel for a defendant who proposes to plead 
insanity be required to give advance notice to the prosecution. 
This would protect the public against needless expense, where in- 
sanity is not in issue. It would protect the courts, the prosecution and 


the defendant against needless delay, where insanity is unexpectedly 
raised. 
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7. Civil commitment for narcotics offenses 


Last year I proposed the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act to per- 
mit civil commitment of certain narcotic addicts. As I said at that time: 

“Our continued insistence on treating drug addicts, once appre- 
hended, as criminals is neither humane nor effective. It has neither cur- 
tailed nor prevented crime.” 

I now recommend legislation to broaden the Act’s applicability in the 
District of Columbia. 

Full criminal sanctions must be retained against the pushers who 
peddle narcotics—those who corrupt our children and destroy the lives 
of the young on whom they prey. But we must begin to provide treat- 
ment for those who are addicted to drugs. We must attempt “to elimi- 
nate the hunger for drugs that leads so many into lives of crime and 
degradation.” 


8. Alcoholic offenses 


In fiscal 1965 there were 44,000 arrests for intoxication in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This represents 50% of all non-traffic arrests. A 
few of these arrests were accompanied by assaults or other serious offenses. 
Most, however, involved nothing more than intoxication—and often just 
the intoxication of a chronic alcoholic. 


This represents a tremendous waste of resources—police, courts and 
prisons. Alcoholism, as both the National and District Crime Com- 
missions pointed out, is not a criminal problem. It is a health problem. 
Alcoholics should not be arrested. They should be treated. 

I recommend that the laws of the District be clarified so that police 
and Health Department personnel can take intoxicated persons not to a 
jail, but to a medical facility where they can receive proper treatment. 
Intoxication would be a criminal offense only when accompanied by con- 
duct which endangers other persons or property. 


9. Criminal Law and Procedure 


The criminal code of the District needs complete modernization and 
revision. It was last codified three quarters of a century ago. The 
District Crime Commission cites many examples of vague, confusing, 
archaic and conflicting provisions of substance and procedure. The Dis- 
trict should have a coherent and consistent framework for the arrest and 
punishment of offenders and the control of crime. 

I recommend the establishment of a Commission on Reform of 
Criminal Laws of the District of Columbia to review, modernize and 
clarify the District’s Criminal Code. The eleven-man Commission 
would be composed of representatives from the House and Senate, from 
the Courts of the District and from the public at large. 


10. Criminal Statistics 


The District must have a reliable means of discovering the effective- 
ness of its efforts to control crime. The report of the Crime Commis- 
sion points out substantial gaps in the criminal information system. 
Police, courts, and correctional and juvenile institutions maintain sepa- 
rate and uncoordinated records, often creating conflicts in statistics and 
leaving the community without a comprehensive view of its criminal 
process. More significant, the policy makers in the District and the 
senior police officials lack the information essential to evaluate new and 
lasting crime control programs. 
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I have asked the District Commissioners to create a Bureau of Crimi- 
nal Statistics. ‘The Bureau would supply crime control agencies in the 
District with accurate data essential to their planning and evaluation 
functions and would end duplication of effort in data collection. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The District must be given the total resources necessary to mount 
an effective attack on crime. Its laws—and law enforcement officers— 
must be strengthened. But we must also improve our techniques for 
crime prevention, for processing offenders and for rehabilitating the 
convicted. 

We must make additional efforts to stop crime where it most 
frequently begins—with the young offender: 





—In the sixteen years from 1950 to 1965, nearly one-third of the 
persons arrested in the District for serious crimes were under 18. 

—In 1965 arrests of youth offenders under 18 for serious crimes 
increased by 53 percent over 1960; adult arrests decreased 11 
percent during this same period. 

—In 1965, children 15 years and younger accounted for 36 per- 
cent of all housebreaking arrests and 27 percent of all robbery 
and auto theft arrests. 

—TIn January 1967, there were more youth offenders referred to 
the Juvenile Court than in any prior month. 


The Crime Commission’s report stresses the need for improving our 
efforts to rehabilitate our young offenders and restore them to useful and 
productive lives. But as the Commission stated, “The most productive 
approach for both the potential offender and the community is to prevent 
delinquency before it begins.” 

It will be neither simple nor cheap to halt the growth of juvenile 
crime. But we must commit the necessary resources. I have recom- 
mended in the budget urgently needed funds to strengthen and improve 
a variety of District programs—education, recreation, health and welfare, 

| and the Juvenile Court. 

I have requested funds for a major summer program which will 
provide recreation, training and employment for disadvantaged youth. 
I have also asked for funds to expand the Roving Leader program 
: which has had such marked success in dealing with gangs and delin- 
quency-prone youth. These funds will permit the expansion of programs 

removing the causes of delinquency as well as the improvement of the 
| various rehabilitative services afforded the youth in trouble. 
' Consistency in these efforts, coordination of present youth programs, 
public and private, and development of new prevention techniques are 
essential. ‘The Crime Commission proposed that a Youth Services Office 
be established to carry out these responsibilities. 
I recommend legislation to establish a District Youth Services O ffice 
to plan and direct all the services needed to combat juvenile delinquency. 
This Office, recommended by the District Crime Commission, would 
encourage maximum efforts by public and private agencies, as well as by 
private individuals. It would make available through one source all the 
specialized services—counseling, remedial education, vocational training, 
employment assistance, and health and recreational services—needed by 
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the young, their parents, school personnel and other persons working 
with the youth of the District. It would test new ways to prevent and 
control delinquency and to restore the troubled youth to a satisfying and 
productive life. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


We must make improvements in the administration of justice in the 
District of Columbia. 

The report of the Crime Commission’s study of the District courts 
is particularly disturbing. The Commission points out that offenders 
are released and not tried—not from any deliberate policy of leniency or 
softness, but rather from the pressure of sheer numbers and impossible 
caseloads. 

—In fiscal 1966, the number of felony prosecutions was substan- 
tially less than it was 15 years ago—in the face of a substantial 
increase in the amount of crime and the number of arrests. 

—TIn fiscal 1965, only 15 percent of the adult felony charges filed 
by the police resulted in felony prosecutions in the District 
Court. 

An efficient police department is not enough. We must have a 
judicial system fully capable of dealing swiftly and fairly with persons 
arrested by the police. 

The courts and the bar are already engaged in serious efforts to find 
solutions. The District Court and the Court of General Sessions have 
made significant strides in improving their procedures for handling 
criminal cases. 

The Judicial Council of the District of Columbia Circuit is preparing 
recommendations on ways to handle the staggering—and increasing— 
caseload of the Court of General Sessions, and to improve the processing 
of criminal cases in all of our courts. One promising method being ex- 
plored is a program for round-the-clock processing of arrested persons 
and night sessions of court. 

The Judicial Council is also at work on another recommendation 
of the Crime Commission—the proposal for a Family Court which would 
assume the responsibilities of the Juvenile Court, the Domestic Relations 
Branch of the Court of General Sessions, and the Mental Health 
Commission. 

The need to find solutions remains urgent. I pledge the continuing 
cooperation and assistance of the Executive Branch to these efforts. I 
have asked the District Commissioners and the Acting Attorney General 
to review promptly any recommendations for improving the administra- 
tion of justice in the District of Columbia made by the courts or the 
Judicial Council and to take appropriate action to implement them. 


CORRECTIONS 


We must make improvements in the rehabilitation of the convicted 
offender. The report of the Crime Commission makes clear that the 
problem which the District faces is not too much probation and parole. 

The Crime Commission’s report revealed that two-thirds of those 
convicted of felonies in the District have already served at least one prison 
term. In addition, the Commission found that more than one-half of 


the felony offenders were unemployed when they committed their most 
recent crime. 
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No matter how long the sentences, most prisoners will eventually be 
returned to the community. The quality of the help they receive in 
prison and after release in building new lives for themselves makes the 
critical difference. 

The District’s correctional system is in need of modern facilities, 
more specialized personnel to provide counseling and vocational training, 
“halfway” houses to provide support during the critical release period 
and community support to provide employment for persons with criminal 
records. 

The Budget I have recommended to the Congress will permit the 
District to begin to overcome these deficiencies and to plan to meet the 
needs of the future. It will: 





—Permit planning of a modern detention, diagnostic and treat- 
ment facility to replace the District jail and the District Receiv- 
ing Home. 

—Allow closer supervision and improved counseling, training and 
employment services for prisoners before and after release. 

—Provide greater services for youth offenders and an expanded 
work-training program to assist in the transition from jail to 
meaningful employment. 

I strongly urge prompt and favorable action on _ these 
recommendations. 

I also recommend that the Federal Prison Industries be authorized 
to manage and operate the industrial program of the District’s correc- 
tional institutions. This agency, which has an enviable record of success 
in Federal prisons, will provide valuable assistance to the District in 
improving prison vocational training and employment opportunities. 


This is the immediate battle plan in a total campaign to assure law 

and order for the District. Some parts require legislation. Some 

require funds. Some require improvements in procedures that courts, 

agencies and administrators can themselves put into effect. A failure 

on any front in this war weakens the efforts on all the others. Every 
course must be pursued. We must not fail. 

I pledge myself—and I urge the Congress—to take every step which 
is necessary to ultimate success in our drive against crime. We must 
pursue every avenue and use every weapon which holds promise of 
advancing this effort. We will need the total commitment and coopera- 
: tion of every man and woman in the District, if we are to have a city where 

civic order and social justice prevail. 
As I said in my message on Crime in America, “Public order is the 
first business of government.” 


Ill. THe Districr As THE CAPITAL 


The District, as the Nation’s Capital, must be able to serve the 

national purpose for which it was founded. Its great avenues must be 

| preserved as a tribute to the past and an inspiration for the future. It 
should afford unparalleled opportunities for the great scholars of the 
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country and the world. It must make every effort to meet the needs of 
emissaries from abroad. It must continually explore new ways to 
improve its overloaded transportation facilities. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE COMMISSION 


Pennsylvania Avenue, the District’s most important thoroughfare, is 
the symbolic link between the White House and the Capitol. Through- 
out our history it has been the scene of ceremonies celebrating our 
triumphs and our tragedies. 

Yet it has been allowed to wear down and become unworthy of its 
role. A temporary Commission created by Executive Order is now 
engaged in bringing to the Avenue the dignity and grandeur which it 
should have. 


I recommend that the Congress support these efforts by prompt 
approval of the bill establishing a statutory Commission on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 


WOODROW WILSON CENTER FOR SCHOLARS 


The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Commission, created by the Con- 
gress in 1961, recently recommended the establishment of a Center for 
Scholars at Market Square as a living memorial to that great President. 

The proposal of the Woodrow Wilson Commission has much to 
commend it. Because of its broad educational aspects, I am appointing 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare to the Temporary Com- 
mission on Pennsylvania Avenue. I am asking him, in consultation with 
the Commission, to conduct a study to develop a detailed proposal for the 
Center. When that study is completed, I will make further recommen- 
dations to the Congress. 

It is my hope that the Center will serve as a place for bringing 
together scholars and students from other countries to increase under- 
standing among peoples of the world, as well as an important educational 
institution. 


INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


For the District to serve its purpose as the Nation’s Capital, it must 
provide for the representatives of foreign governments and international 
organizations. Increasingly, the unavailability of space for the legitimate 
needs of foreign governments is becoming a matter of concern. 


Many new countries require but have been unable to secure ade- 
quate space for their chanceries. Many older countries which are seek- 
ing larger quarters are having similar difficulties. The problem has 
become an unnecessary irritant in our international relationships. 

I recommend legislation which, consistent with the legitimate inter- 
ests of District citizens, would specify an area northwest of Washington 
Circle to be available for foreign chanceries and the offices of international 
organizations. The bill would authorize the Federal Government to 
acquire land in this area for appropriate disposition, as the Secretary 
of State may determine, to foreign governments and international 
organizations. 
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TRANSPORTATION CENTER 


Last year, important decisions by the Congress and by local govern- 
ment agencies cleared the way for the development of highway and mass 
transit systems required to handle the growing transportation needs of 
the national capital region. Meanwhile, the National Capital Planning 
Commission is recommending that a major transportation center be de- 
veloped in the vicinity of the Union Station, where railroads, mass transit 
and highways will come together. 

I am asking the Planning Commission to take the lead, in coopera- 
tion with other agencies, to conduct a detailed study of this recommenda- 
tion and to determine how such a center might be designed and brought 
into being. This study will be closely coordinated with the planning 
for the Visitors Center which the Congress has already authorized. 


CONCLUSION 


It will not be easy to achieve our goal for the Nation’s Capital—a 
city in which all Americans can take pride. The problems to which this 
message is primarily directed—better government and crime—will not 
be solved over night. Dedicated and persistent efforts by private citi- 
zens, private organizations, private businesses and by the District and 
Federal government will be required. 








The task is difficult and success will take time. 


will—succeed. 


The White House 
February 27, 1967 


We must—and we 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 





Ship Mortgages 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reorganization Plan 1 of 1967. February 27, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1967. 

This plan would transfer from the Secretary of Com- 
merce to the Secretary of Transportation authority to 
approve the surrender of certain ship documents. These 
documents include certificates of ownership, declarations 
of citizenship and related ship papers issued for commer- 
cial vessels covered by preferred mortgages or owned by 
the U.S, 

Under the Act establishing the Department of Trans- 
portation, the Secretary of ‘Transportation, acting through 
the Coast Guard, will have responsibility for recording 
bills of sale, transfers and mortgages of ships; for issuing 
new marine documents; and for retaining custody of 
preferred mortgages on vessels. 

The Secretary of Transportation will not, however, 
have the authority to approve the surrender of documents 


for vessels covered by preferred mortgages. That au- 
thority still resides with the Secretary of Commerce. 

As a result, shipowners will have to deal with two sep- 
arate Departments of the Federal Government every time 
a ship’s name is changed, its structure is modified, or it is 
sold or transferred. 

In each of these and other cases, the shipowner must 
first seek the approval of the Secretary of Commerce to 
surrender the ship’s documents and then request the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to issue new documents. 

The reorganization plan is designed to eliminate this 
duplication of effort, and to save time and expense for 
shipowners. 

This is not a major reorganization plan. But it is im- 
portant. It is part of our larger effort to streamline the 
Government, to make its operations as efficient as possible, 
and to enable it to provide better service to the citizens 
and businessmen of this country. 


This plan has been prepared in accordance with Chap- 
ter 9 of Title V of the United States Code. I have found, 
after investigation, that the reorganization is necessary 
to accomplish one or more of the purposes set forth in 
section 901 (a) of that title. 
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I recommend that the Congress allow the reorganiza- 
tion plan to become effective. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 


February 27, 1967 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 1 oF 1967 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled, February 27, 
1967, pursuant to the provisions of chapter 9 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 


CERTAIN FUNCTIONS RELATING TO SHIP MORTGAGES 


Section 1. Transfer of functions. The functions 
which are now vested in the Secretary of Commerce relat- 
ing to the approval of the surrender of the documents 
of a vessel pursuant to subsections B(4) and O(a) of the 
Ship Mortgage Act, 1920, as amended (46 U.S.C. 911 
(4) and 961(a) ), are hereby transferred to the Secretary 
of Transportation. 

Sec. 2. Incidental transfers. (a) So much of the per- 
sonnel, property, records, and unexpended balances of 
appropriations, allocations, and other funds employed, 
used, held, available, or to be made available in connec- 
tion with the functions transferred by this reorganization 
plan as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
determine shall be transferred to the Department of 
Transportation at such time or times as the Director shall 
direct. 

(b) Such further measures and dispositions as the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget shall deem to be nec- 
essary in order to effectuate the transfers provided for in 
subsection (a) of this section shall be carried out in such 
manner as he shall direct and by such agencies as he shall 
designate. 


Vietnam—““The Other War” 


Briefing Conducted by the President With 
David Lilienthal and Robert Komer on Their 
Trip to Vietnam. February 27, 1967 


PrEsSIWENT JoHNsON. You all know Mr. David 
Lilienthal. 

For a good, long time I have been wanting Mr. 
Lilienthal to spend some time in Vietnam in connection 
with our “other war” out there. From the early stage of 
the TVA I have looked forward to and admired the 
novel, constructive, and far-reaching thoughts and pro- 
grams which he has inaugurated on behalf of people in a 
democratic way and in a democratic society. 

We finally prevailed on him to go out and do some 
studying there. I have asked him for his counsel. He 
has given it to me—just as General Westmoreland has 
and as the Marines that are out there at Da Nang have. 
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He has given us his help. I think it will have far- 
reaching results and effects. It is going to be essential to 
our success in that area. 

This goes back to what was said in Baltimore in April 
of 1965, if you want to take that platform. 

Mr. Komer and Mr. Lilienthal have just come back. 
They have just finished reporting to me. In case you are 
interested in any of their thoughts or their recommenda- 
tions or their views, they are available to you. 

Q. Could you tell us what your recommendations to 
the President are, Mr. Lilienthal? 

Mr. LivienTHAL. This is just the beginning of a study 
of the long-term future of Vietnam. The first 10 or 11 
days were really a preliminary look. But I must say I 
learned a lot that I didn’t know about Vietnam, and al- 
most all of it was encouraging. 

It was encouraging in that a wide range of people that 
I talked to, all of the way from graduate students at the 
University of Saigon to the president of the Tenant 
Farmers Union and everything in between, assume a 
future for their country that is much deeper than I had 
any idea would be true. 

This assumption was felt through so much of the Viet- 
namese society. I suppose I saw 15 provinces, and 250 
Vietnamese. The great consensus—if I can borrow a 
fairly familiar expression—among them, was that the 
long-term future of the country is in their hands, and they 
are not being Americanized, and that the military prob- 
lems are ones that will be overcome. 

They, themselves, by their own conduct, by the way 
they invest in their farms and the way they are electing 
village leaders, the way the trade union organizations are 
moving, the way the industrialists are spending money, 
indicate that they think that they know how this is all 
going to come out. 

Whether they are right or not is something that I am not 
competent to say, but without that kind of assumption 
any long-term economic development would be quite im- 
possible. With that, it will be. 

The second thing that I have spoken to the President 
about was also something that I wasn’t prepared for. 
That is that these are very hard-working people. In 
underdeveloped countries that I am familiar with this is 
not by any means invariably the case. These are dev- 
ilishly hard-working individuals, and competent. 

I talked to the heads of these big civilian construction 
outfits. Ordinarily, a construction guy always runs down 
his local labor, that they are just no good. The contrary 
was the case in talking to these big construction outfits. 
These fellows come right out of a rice farm, a paddy, and 
learn machinery quickly. 

I saw a 75-year old farmer who a week before had 
bought a tractor and had learned to run it in 3 days. I 
have never heard of anything of this kind. He had spare 
parts. 

These are extraordinary people. To have been through 
20 years of war and still have this amount of “zip” almost 
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insures their long-term economic development. Without 
it you could have plans a mile high, and beautiful plans, 
and nothing would have happened. 

Well, these are some of the things which I think are 
essential. 

I am head of a company which I founded some 12 years 
ago, engaged in the development of various parts of the 
world, called Development and Resources Corporation. 
This is not going to be a personal enterprise of mine but 
a corporate enterprise, so I am going to draw on quite a 
team of people. Another group will be going out about 
the 15th of March. We will have a great deal of co- 
operation from people within the government but it will 
be a nongovernmental effort. 

This is not a part of the Government of the United 
States. This is one of the conditions under which I was 
willing to undertake this commitment, which is a very 
heavy commitment, a moral commitment and physical 
commitment, that it should not be a part of the operations 
of the Government. 

On the other side, Prime Minister Ky has appointed 
Professor Thuc, a very remarkable man who was brought 
up in Hanoi, a North Vietnamese originally, who is also 
going to head a nongovernmental group. 

The reason for it being nongovernmental, Ky explained 
to me, was that he believed that the long-term develop- 
ment of his country would not be possible unless this 
group of planners and developers were not to be inter- 
rupted from time to time by possible changes in the 
government. 

This is a pretty sophisticated point of view—and you 
will not find it anywhere in Latin America, I might say— 
to realize that you have to separate out economic develop- 
ment from the necessarily changing tides of elections. 

Bob Komer has a lot more specific things to say, but I 
do come back to surprise at my own ignorance which is 
based upon what I had been able to read and see here 
at home, and I am greatly encouraged. 

Q. Mr. Lilienthal, what was the name of your company 
which will be involved? 

Mr. LiienTHAL. It is Development and Resources 
Corporation. Its main headquarters are in New York 
City. Iam chairman of it. This will be built out of the 
people of this company and other people we will bring in, 
who will conduct what will look like a study but it is a 
study that is intended to produce some results as early as 
we can. 

It is an attempt to picture the long-term future of the 
country. 

Q. Sir, do you have an idea or timetable on this survey? 

Mr. LivrentTHAL. Well, I can bracket it in this way: 
The contract between the Government of the United 
States and Development and Resources Corporation is 
for a 3-year period. This means it is not a “quickie.” It 
is not something where you go out in a week and come 
back and be a Vietnamese expert. I am not an expert, 


and if I were there 10 years instead of 10 days I wouldn’t 
be. 
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But the people on the Vietnamese side are, and they 
are considering this in terms of a minimum of 3 years. 
I think the effort itself will probably run through a dec- 
ade. It involves the whole future of that country. I 
think the Vietnamese are prepared for a 10-year effort. 

We are only committed to a 3-year period. I think our 
first recommendations, specific ones, will be something 
like 8 or 9 months from now. 

Q. Those recommendations, sir, will be made to the 
Vietnamese counterpart or the U.S. Government? 

Mr. LivtenTHAL. To both. It will be made on the 
Vietnamese side, to a special council which, while I was 
there, Prime Minister Ky created, to receive these reports. 
Here it will be made, of course, to the President and to 
Mr. Komer and others working in this Government, and 
to the AID group. 

It will be the Vietnamese group and ourselves. His 
people have reached such a complete accord about how 
to go at this thing, they are very practical, hard-headed 
people. They are really remarkable in being concrete. 
This is a very unusual thing in this country. 

So we decided we would just live together, and have 
offices in the same building. In fact, we are going to 
have one big office in which both of us will function. 
This may sound like a housekeeping business, but it is not. 
The temper of this whole enterprise is a joint one, and this 
encourages me a great deal. 

Q. What are you going to tackle first, sir? 

Mr. LirentHat. It is hard to say. There are so 
many things, but there are some that are obvious. In the 
long run, and that is what we are trying to think of first, 
the long-term future, there are some fantastically produc- 
tive resources of that country that could change the whole 
complexion. 

One of them is the delta, so-called, the delta of the 
Mekong River. That may well be the first, to look at 
the long-term future of that area which is producing 
enormous amounts of rice, but at one time produced even 
more, and is now producing vegetables, the most beautiful 
vegetables I ever saw. 

This river has water resources that are almost unman- 
ageable. I thought I knew rivers, but I have never seen 
a river with such fertile land stretching out as far as the 
eye can see. This is like Texas with a lot of water and 
no oil. And there may be oil, too, for all we know. 

This would be one of the first things. 

Q. Is there any way to say how much this project is 
going tocost? What is your contract? 

Mr. LiientTHAL. Our contract is a relatively small 
sum. In the 3-year period initially it is something like 
$1,500,000 for the costs of people. This may be upped 
or it may be downed. But the substantial costs, you can’t 
envision. 

I don’t see any grandiose projects involved in this, at 
this juncture, for the next few years. But I would like to 
examine that. It may be a very good investment, to 
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recommend a fair amount of money in such a potentially 
enormously productive area as this vast plain, the Mekong 
Delta, or some of the highlands. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON. Some of this thinking is re- 
flected in the Baltimore speech of April of 1965. That 
will be brought up to date. We have worked some with 
some of the United Nations people and some of our own 
economic people since that time. Of course we talked 
to Mr. Black about the agreed deal with the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, and the economic development of that 
whole part of the world. 

Q. Mr. Komer, would you tell us something about 
your report? 

Mr. Komer. Yes, I won't give you my recommenda- 
tions to the President but he has said that I could give 
you the seven main conclusions that I just gave him from 
my report. 

It is based on 11 days in the country with Dave 
Lilienthal. 

I visited all four of the Corps’ areas, and I visited 10 
provinces. My report is the most encouraging one that 
I have been able to give so far. 

Of particular benefit to us in the other war, it was 
impressive to see the solid results in opening roads. This 
isn’t dramatic, but the roads are the economic lifeline of 
Vietnam. Some 77 percent of the main roads are now 
largely open. 

As one result, we are not forced to rely on airlift to get 
AID supplies around. In the last 6 months, for example, 
we have 39 percent more truck traffic for AID distribu- 
tion. Twelve percent more went by coaster. ‘Ten per- 
cent more is even going on the railroad. 

Second, the political process is gaining momentum. 
It is there for all to see. 

The constitution should be finished, I was told in 
Saigon, by late March or early April at the latest. Elec- 
tions might come as soon as 3 months thereafter, and I 
wouldn’t neglect the village and hamlet elections which 
are now scheduled to start in April. Democracy is com- 
ing from the bottom as well as at the top. 

Third, the economic outlook is much better at the be- 
ginning of 1967 than I found it in early 1966. We have 
stopped runaway inflation. Although prices are still rising 
gradually, there is plenty of financing available for im- 
ports from both Vietnamese and American sources. 

Tax collections were up 50 percent in 1966, and ade- 
quate rice appears available to stabilize the Vietnamese 
diet, mostly from P.L. 480 imports, so we don’t anticipate 
any critical rice shortage in 1967. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON. We have one in this country, 
I might say, on rice acreage allowances. 

Mr. Komer. The Saigon port congestion is easing. 
It is still a mess but there has been a big increase in port 
through-put in January and the first 2 weeks of February. 

In fact, 465,000 tons came through Saigon port in 
January alone, which is about double what it was, say in 
November of 1965, when we had the big port crisis. 
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These are short tons in January of 1967, the last full 
month on which I had a report. 

Most encouraging to me, personally, I think, is that 
the solid pacification program is finally beginning to roll. 
It still lags behind the big war and it is much too early to 
see many concrete results on the ground. 

But I would just make three points about pacification: 
We now have a reorganized U.S. civilian organization in 
the field. OCO, the Office of Civil Operations, is now a 
going concern. Its morale is high. I visited frequently 
in the field and all of the U.S. civilian agencies are now 
pulling together. 

The GVN is serious about putting the bulk of the 
ARVN into pacification, which is what is necessary to 
provide the indispensable local security for the pacification 
effort. Around 60 battalions of the ARVN, I believe, out 
of a total of 120, have been assigned under the Corps and 
Province Plans for 1967, to pacification roles. 

We have 400 RD cadre teams now in the field, and it 
will go up to 675 during 1967. We are also trying out with 
the Vietnamese, in particular, field expedients to put 
together teams on a local basis where Vung Tau cadre 
teams are not available. 

On the revamping of the ARVN, some 14 mobile 
training teams have already trained 21 battalions, in 2- 
week training cycles, and they are now beginning to train, 
in late February, 14 more. 

A retraining cycle for the regional and popular forces 
is underway—a joint general staff operation. 

I personally come back believing that the VC in the 
south are going to have real trouble in maintaining their 
strength during 1967. I base this not just on intelligence 
reports, but on what to me are two prime indicators—first, 
the Chieu Hoi returnee rate is still way up for the first 2 
months of 1967. I should say the first 6 weeks. 


We got about 3,450 returnees in the first 6 weeks of 
1967, which is roughly double what we got in the same 
period in 1966. Of course, the 1966 Chieu Hoi rate was 
double what we got in 1965. That is roughly speaking. 

Second, the refugee flow from insecure areas to secure 
areas is still high. About 684,000 refugees came into the 
more secure areas in 1966. This just helps to deprive the 
Vietcong of their recruiting base, and so, too, does it 
increase the movement of people from the countryside 
into the cities. 

There were some 758,000 in 1966, many of whom were 
refugees and others of whom were people just coming 
into the cities where real incomes are up and the economy 
is beginning to boom. All of this is going to cut down 
the strength of the VC in 1967, in my view. 

Last, but not least, I must say that I sensed, just like 
David Lilienthal and we talked to largely different people, 
an increasing mood of confidence among Vietnamese 
officials, high and low. 

Everywhere I traveled in the country there was a feel- 
ing that the outcome of this conflict was no longer in 
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doubt. Now, I think that this is an intangible but none- 
theless very important one. I don’t want to overstate it 
and I don’t want to indulge in speculation, but there is 
a growing mood of confidence in South Vietnam. 

So to end as I began, I really returned quite encour- 
aged. We may still face a long, hard fight. Pacification 
is still lagging, and I think will continue to lag behind 
our military effort in 1967. There are plenty of difficul- 
ties ahead, but I think we are indisputably gaining real 
momentum in the south. 

Q. Mr. Komer, did your trip come after the Tet cease 
fire? 

Mr. Komer. Yes. I arrived toward the end. 

Q. Do you associate the timing of your talks there 
with the mood of confidence that you found? 

Mr. Komer. No, I wouldn’t. Nobody specifically 
linked the resumption of the bombing to this mood of 
confidence, because I was there talking about quite 
different matters than the bombing of the north. 

Q. Mr. Komer, someone who returned recently in the 
last few months said that the VC don’t control the night 
any more. Could you tell us about that, and how big are 
their operations? 

Mr. Komer. I wish I could be that optimistic, but in 
many areas of the countryside, Charley still controls the 
night. Even where the roads are open, and you can travel 
unrestrictedly during the day, it is still quite unsafe at 
night, which is one good indicator. 

Now, as a part of this ARVN retraining program, much 
greater emphasis is being placed on the night operations 
and things like that, but I would be the last one to say 
that Charley no longer controls the night. 

Q. Mr. Komer, 77 percent of the main roads are now 
open, compares with what and when? 

Mr. Komer. These figures keep changing and I can’t 
give you, unfortunately, a standard of comparison. I 
can give you one later if you like. I will have to look it 
up. But there is, I believe, a higher percentage of roads 
open than at any time in the last 18 months. 

Q. Mr. Komer, what percentage of the population now 
is in securely held areas? 

Mr. Komer. The figures I was given in Saigon, and 
I believe the figures which Ambassador Lodge has most 
recently reported, are about 58 percent. That is in rea- 
sonably secure areas. You know security is a relative thing 
in Vietnam. 

Q. How about the land? 

Mr. Komer. The land I just don’t know offhand. 
It is less because large areas of land that are thinly popu- 
lated are the areas which are still under VC control and 
it is not that important to take over land in the Central 
Highlands which is relatively unpopulated. 

Q. Last year you had a goal of 14 percent of the popu- 
lation to bring into securely held areas. Is there any goal 
this year for the percent of population? 


Mr. Komer. We are getting more realistic about 
goals and I am not aware of that. There may be one, but 
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I am not aware that we have a goal for bringing a specific 
percentage of population into secure areas in 1967. 

Q. Doesn’t the 58 at this point reflect 8 percent, about, 
over the beginning of 1966 and if so is that a shortfall 
under your goal for last year? 

Mr. Komen. I think you are broadly correct, and that 
there was a shortfall from some very ambitious goals set 
last year. This is why we are recalculating and trying to 
build more solidly in 1967 and stay away from statistical 
goals that are either reached statistically and not accu- 
rately, or which result in shortfalls of that sort. 

Q. Was this 58 percent translated into millions of 
people? 

Mr. Komer. You can figure Vietnam’s population at 
between 15 million and 16 million. They haven’t had a 
census in a long time, so all population statistics are 
suspect. 

I notice, by the way, we get different figures from dif- 
ferent agencies, and the GVN itself has three different 
figures. It is like the number of villages in India, which 
I was never able to tack down in 5 years. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON. Before you leave, there are two 
things. I don’t know whether you have the messages or 
not, but this week we are trying to move our appointments 
and messages as soon as we can. 

I told the leadership I would work toward getting the 
Health and Education Message, two reorganization orders 
and the draft, and maybe an additional message, sometime 
within the next week—I would say through maybe Tues- 
day of next week. We don’t want to be limited to that, 
but that is our goal. 

I brought Mr. Lilienthal in and I will be bringing in 
others that I had scheduled to see a little later between now 
and Thursday. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:10 p.m. in his office at the White 


House. As printed above, the remarks follow the text of the 
White House press release. 


Hurricane Disaster Relief in Louisiana 


Announcement of Supplemental Allocation of 
Funds for Emergency Restorative Work. 
February 27, 1967 


President Johnson announced today a supplemental 
allocation of $7,000,000 for the State of Louisiana. 
Added to previous allocations granted the State for Hur- 
ricane Betsy, the total of disaster relief funds now amounts 
to $37,000,000. 

Hurricane Betsy, which devastated large areas in Loui- 
siana in September 1965, caused severe damage in 38 
parishes. 

These allocations support the President’s major disaster 
declaration making Federal monies available to cover the 
cost of emergency restorative work found eligible under 
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Public Law 81-875 in the State. The President’s Office 
of Emergency Planning, with Regional Offices in Denton, 
Texas, is administering Federal disaster assistance in the 
State under the President’s declaration. 


Trade and Other Transactions 
Involving Southern Rhodesia 


The President’s Letter to the President of the Senate and 
to the Speaker of the House Reporting on the Issuance 
of Executive Order 11322. February 27, 1967 


Dear Mr. President: (Dear Mr. Speaker: ) 


By virtue of my authority under Section 5 of the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945, as amended, I issued 
on January 5, 1967 Executive Order No. 11322 relating 
to trade and other transactions involving Southern 
Rhodesia. 

A copy of the Order is attached. 

It prohibits the importation into the United States of 
Rhodesian asbestos, iron ore, chrome, pig iron, sugar, 
tobacco, copper, meat and meat products, and hides, skins 
and leather, as well as dealings by United States nationals 
or in U.S. territories in such products originating in South- 
ern Rhodesia. It also embargoes shipments to Southern 
Rhodesia from the United States of arms, military equip- 
ment, aircraft, motor vehicles, and petroleum and petro- 
leum products. 

I have delegated to the Secretaries of State, Commerce 
and the Treasury the authority to promulgate such reg- 
ulations as are necessary to carry out the Order. 

The Executive Order implements the action of the 
United Nations Security Council reflected in its Resolu- 
tion No. 232, adopted on December 16, 1966, on which 
the Representative of the United States voted affirma- 
tively. In this resolution the Security Council deter- 
mined that the situation in Southern Rhodesia constitutes 
a threat to peace under Chapter VII of the United Na- 
tions Charter and decided that all states should apply 
selective mandatory economic sanctions against that ter- 
ritory in accordance with Article 41 of the Charter. A 
copy of the Security Council resolution is attached. 

I am submitting this report to the Congress under Sec- 
tion 4 of the United Nations Participation Act, as 
amended. ‘The Secretary of State will submit a subse- 
quent letter providing additional background about the 
United States position. 

Sincerely, 
Lynvon B. JoHNSON 


NOTE: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Honorable 
Hubert H. Humphrey, President of the Senate, and to the Honorable 
John W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

For the text of Executive Order 11322, see 3 Weekly Comp. Pres. 
Docs., p. 9. 
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Henry Luce 


Statement by the President on the Death of the 
American Journalist. February 28, 1967 


Henry Luce was a pioneer of American journalism. 

He penetrated the surface of events to interpret their 
meaning, their causes and effects, 

A man of perception himself, his insight into develop- 
ments of the 20th century was reflected on the pages of 
his publications. 

He had a sense of history in the making, and so helped 
millions of men and women in this country and abroad 
to understand the forces that shape the society in which 
they live. 

He also possessed an intense concern for the spiritual 
and educational well-being of his fellow men. Born in 
China, he retained an active personal interest in the Far 
East—its people and its progress. 

The magazines that bear his stamp are an authentic 
part of life in America. They are living memorials to a 
man of great courage, far-sighted vision, and strong con- 
victions. His enlightened judgments will live and grow 
despite his passing. 


Nuclear Science Research and 
Development 


Statement by the President Upon Recommending 
to the Congress Additional Appropriations for 
Development of a Nuclear-Powered Rocket 
Engine and New Research Facilities. 

February 28, 1967 


I have today sent to Congress a 1968 budget amend- 
ment totaling $149.8 million for three significant scientific 
projects. 

—The development of a nuclear powered rocket engine, 

the “Rover.” 

—A Meson Physics Laboratory for basic physical and 

biomedical research. 

—A specialized facility for further exploration into 

controlled thermonuclear fusion as a potential source 
of electricity. 


These projects will advance America’s ability to harness 
atomic energy for the peaceful exploration of space. 
They will also help us chart new courses in nuclear science. 

The additional appropriations I have recommended— 
for the Atomic Energy Commission and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration—will not increase 
my total fiscal 1968 budget. 
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NUCLEAR POWERED ROCKET ENGINE 


In my 1968 Budget Message I said that consideration 
was being given to the development of a new atomic- 
powered engine. It is my belief that the development of 
such an advanced engine should begin during the coming 
fiscal year. 

This engine will substantially increase our Nation’s 
space capabilities, and will give our larger rockets and 
spacecraft immensely increased power and versatility. 

In the nuclear rocket program which has been moving 
forward during the last decade, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission have successfully tested reactors and engines with 
55,000 pounds of thrust. 

Government scientists and engineers have now con- 
cluded that a much more powerful nuclear engine would 
have distinct advantages over rockets now in use. I am 
recommending that the United States Government move 
ahead with the development of a nuclear engine having 
a potential of 200,000 to 250,000 pounds of thrust. 

Such an engine could be used for a new and much more 
powerful third stage for our Saturn V launch vehicle. 
Because of its very high efficiency, it could: 

—permit us almost to double the weight of the present 

payload of the Saturn V vehicle. 

—increase our ability to maneuver spacecraft. 

—be used in future manned landings and explorations 

of far distant planets. 

We know that the development of such a nuclear pow- 
ered engine will take time. Plans now call for delivery of 
the first test engine about 1971. A number of flight and 
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ground tests will precede full use of the engine in our space 
programs. That is why I have asked the Congress to 
appropriate funds this year to lay the groundwork for this 
important program. 

I am, therefore, recommending appropriations of $91 
million in the coming fiscal year for nuclear rocket devel- 
opment. $41 million will be used by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The remaining $50 million will be used by 
NASA—with $27.5 million for work on engine systems, 
and $22.5 million for design and initial construction of 
special testing facilities. 





NUCLEAR SCIENCE FACILITIES 


It is also our intention to develop two new research facil- 
ities at a total cost of $58.8 million. 

One will be used in basic physical and medical research. 
Congress has already appropriated $4.7 million for this 
facility. 

The other facility will serve as a center for advanced 
research into controlled thermonuclear fusion as a possible 
new power source for the future. 

Both of these research facilities will be built at the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory in New Mexico. 





These projects are not theoretical adventures. They 
are the practical results of basic scientific research, and 
their fruits will prove of the highest value to a Nation 
seeking new and peaceful keys to unlock the powers of 
man and the universe. 





EDUCATION AND HEALTH IN AMERICA 


The President’s Message to the Congress Outlining His Recommendations. 


February 28, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In Edmonds, Washington, three new evening classes today are 
helping 150 high school dropouts finish school and gain new job skills. 

In Detroit, a month ago, 52,000 children were immunized against 
measles, during a campaign assisted by Federal funds. 

In 25 states, Federal funds are helping improve medical care for 
6.4 million citizens who get public assistance. 

Over 8 million poor children are now getting a better education 
because of funds provided under Title I of the Elementary and Second- 


ary Education Act. 
of Medicare. 


Nineteen million older citizens enjoy the protection 


Three years ago, not one of these programs existed. 

Today, they are flourishing—because a concerned people and the 
creative 89th Congress acted. They are the result of twenty-four new 
health laws and eighteen new education laws. 
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But even the best new programs are not enough. 

Today, we face major challenges of organization and evaluation. 
If our new projects are to be effective, we must have the people to run 
them, and the facilities to support them. We must encourage states and 
localities to plan more effectively and comprehensively for their growing 
needs and to measure their progress towards meeting those needs. 

Above all, each community, each state, must generate a spirit of 
creative change: a willingness to experiment. 

In this, my fourth message to Congress on Health and Education, I 
do not recommend more of the same—but more that is better: to solve 
old problems, to create new institutions, to fulfill the potential of each 
individual in our land. 


Nothing is more fundamental to all we seek than our programs in 
health and education: 


Education—hecause it not only overcomes ignorance, but arms the 
citizen against the other evils which afflict him. 

Health—because disease is the cruelest enemy of individual promise 
and because medical progress makes less and less tolerable that illness still 
should blight so many lives. 

I. EpucaTIon 


I believe that future historians, when they point to the extraordinary 
changes which have marked the 1960’s, will identify a major movement 
forward in American education. 


This movement, spurred by the laws of the last three years, seeks to 
provide equality of educational opportunity to all Americans—to give 
every child education of the highest quality, no matter how poor his 
family, how great his handicap, what color his skin, or where he lives. 


We cannot yet fully measure the results of this great movement in 
American education. Our progress can be traced partially by listing 
some of the extraordinary bills I have signed into law: 


—The Higher Education Act of 1965. 

—The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
—The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. 

—The Vocational Education Act of 1963. 


The scale of our efforts can be partially measured by the fact that 
today appropriations for the Office of Education are nearly seven times 
greater than four years ago. ‘Today we can point to at least one million 
college students who might not be in college except for government loans, 
grants and work-study programs, and to more than 17,500 school districts 
helping disadvantaged children under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 


This breakthrough is not the work of Washington alone. The ideas 
for these programs come from educational leaders all over the country. 
Many different communities must supply the energy to make these pro- 
grams work. Yet they are national programs, shaped by national needs. 
Congress has played a vital role in reviewing these needs and setting these 
priorities. 

The new Federal role in education is, in reality, a new alliance with 
America’s states and local communities. In this alliance, the Federal 
Government continues to be a junior partner: 
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—Local school districts will submit, and state governments will ap- 
prove, the plans for spending more than one billion dollars this 
year to improve the education of poor children. 

—Federal funds for vocational education are administered through 
state plans controlled by state, not Federal, officials. 

—The recommendations of the states have been sought and fol- 
lowed in more than 95 percent of the projects for centers and 
services which are funded by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The education programs I recommend this year have three major 

aims: 

—To strengthen the foundations we have laid in recent years, by 
revising, improving, and consolidating existing programs. 

—To provide special help to those groups in our society with special 
needs: the poor, the handicapped, victims of discrimination or 
neglect. 

—To build for the future by exploiting the new opportunities pre- 
sented by science, technology and the world beyond our borders. 

The budget proposals I am making for 1968 will carry forward 

our efforts at a new level. The total Federal dollar expenditures for 
educational purposes, including health training, which I have proposed 
for fiscal 1968 will amount to $11 billion—an increase of $1 billion, or 10 
percent, over 1967 and $7 billion, or 175 percent, over 1963. 





STRENGTHENING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


State and community education leaders have shouldered heavy new 
burdens as a result of recent increases in Federal programs. If these 
officials are to develop wise and long-range plans for education, they 
must have more help. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act has provided funds to 
strengthen state departments of education. But additional funds are 
needed—money to improve community, state, and regional educational 
planning. Nothing can do more to ensure the effective use of Federal 
dollars. 

I recommend legislation authorizing $15 million to help state and 
local governments evaluate their education programs and plan for the 
future. 

A Better Education Timetable 

One condition which severely hampers educational planning is the 
Congressional schedule for authorizations and appropriations. When 
Congress enacts and funds programs near the end of a session, the Na- 
tion’s schools and colleges must plan their programs without knowing 
what Federal resources will be available to them to meet their needs. 
As so many Governors have said, the Federal legislative calendar often 
proves incompatible with the academic calendar. 

I urge that the Congress enact education appropriations early enough 
to allow the Nation’s schools and colleges to plan effectively. I have 
directed the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to work with 
the Congress toward this end. 

Another way to ease this problem is to seek the earliest practical 
renewal of authorization for major education measures. 
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I recommend that Congress this year extend three major education 
measures now scheduled to expire in June 1968: 


—The National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
—The Higher Education Act of 1965. 
—The National Vocational Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965. 


Improving Program Evaluation 


Most of our education programs have been operating too short a 
time to provide conclusive judgments about their effectiveness. But we 
should be heartened by the evaluations so far. 


Recently, the National Advisory Council on the Education of 
Disadvantaged Children reported: 


“The morale of teachers and administrators in schools with many 
poor children—their will to succeed and their belief in the possibility of 
succeeding—is perceptibly on the rise in many of the schools visited. 
More teachers than ever are involved in an active search for paths to 
success. The paths are not all clearly visible as yet, but decidedly the 
search has taken on a new vigor.” 


The council did identify problems and weaknesses in the school dis- 
tricts. Our efforts to identify shortcomings and to assess our progress can 
never be fully effective until we provide sufficient resources for program 
evaluation. 


I have requested $2.5 million to assure careful analysis of new pro- 
grams so that we can provide a full accounting to the Congress and the 
American people of our successes and shortcomings. 


The Education Professions Act of 1967 


Our work to enrich education finds its focus in a single person: the 
classroom teacher, who inspires each student to achieve his best. 


Next year, more than 170,000 new teachers will be needed to replace 
uncertified teachers, to fill vacancies and to meet rising student 
enrollments. Moreover: 


—There are severe shortages of English, Mathematics, Science and 
elementary school teachers. 

—More teachers are needed for our colleges and junior colleges. 

—wWell trained administrators at all levels are critically needed. 

—New kinds of school personnel—such as teachers aides—are needed 
to help in the schools. 


—By 1975, the nation’s schools will need nearly two million more 
new teachers. 


To help meet this growing demand, the Federal government has 
sponsored a number of programs to train and improve teachers. 

These programs, though they have been effective, have been too 
fragmented to achieve their full potential and too limited to reach many 
essential sectors of the teaching profession. Teacher aides and school 
administrators have not been eligible to participate. 


We must develop a broader approach to training for the education 
professions. At the state and local level, education authorities must have 
greater flexibility to plan for their educational manpower needs. 
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I recommend the Education Professions Act of 1967 to: 

—Combine and expand many of the scattered statutory authorities 
for teacher training assistance. 

—Provide new authority for the training of school administrators, 
teacher aides, and other education workers for schools and colleges. 





Improving Student Loan Programs 
Ss S 


In the Higher Education Act of 1965, Congress authorized a pro- 
gram to support state guarantees for student loans made by banks and 
other lending institutions. For students of modest means, the Federal 
Government also subsidizes the interest cost. 

The program has become an example of creative cooperation 
between the Federal Government, the states, private financial institutions 
and the academic community. 

Though it began in a time of tight credit, the program is off to a 
promising start. This year, it is expected that loans totalling .$400 mil- 
lion will be made to nearly 480,000 students. By 1972, outstanding 
loans are expected to total $6.5 billion. 

I have asked all of the government officials concerned with the pro- 
gram—the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Director of the Budget, and the Chairman of the 

Council of Economic Advisors—to review its operations in consultation 
with state and private organizations concerned. 

If administrative changes in the program are necessary, we will 
make them. If any amendments to the legislation are in order, we will 
submit appropriate recommendations to the Congress. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Educating Poor Children 


Over the past two years, we have invested more than $2.6 billion 
in improving educational opportunities for more than ten million poor 
children. This has been an ambitious venture, for no textbook offers 
precise methods for dealing with the disadvantaged. It has also been 

rewarding: we have generated new energy, gained new workers and 
developed new skills in our effort to help the least fortunate. 

Dollars alone cannot do the job—but the job cannot be done without 

dollars. 


So let us continue the programs we have begun under Head Start 
and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
Let us begin new efforts—like the Head Start Follow Through pro- 


: gram which can carry forward into the early grades the gains made 
under Head Start. 


The Teacher Corps 
Young as it is, the Teacher Corps has become a symbol of new hope 
for America’s poor children and their parents—and for hard pressed 
: school administrators. 

More than 1200 interns and veteran teachers have volunteered for 
demanding assignments in city and rural slums. Teacher Corps volun- 
teers are at work in 275 schools throughout the country: helping children 
in 20 of our 25 largest cities, in Appalachia, in the Ozarks, in Spanish- 
speaking communities. 
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The impact of these specialists goes far beyond their number. For 
they represent an important idea: that the schools in our Nation’s slums 
deserve a fair share of our Nation’s best teachers. 

Mayors and school officials across the country cite the competence, 
the energy, and the devotion which Teacher Corps members are bringing 
to these tasks. 

Perhaps the best measure of the vitality of the Teacher Corps is the 
demand by school districts for volunteers and the number of young Ameri- 
cans who want to join. Requests from local schools exceed by far the 
number of volunteers we can now train. Ten times as many young 
Americans as we can presently accept—among them, some of our bright- 
est college graduates—have applied for Teacher Corps service. 

The Teacher Corps, which I recommended and which the 89th 
Congress established, deserves the strong support of the 90th Congress. 

I recommend that the Teacher Corps be expanded to a total of 5,500 
volunteers by the school year beginning in September 1968. 

I propose amendments to enhance the role of the states in training 
and assigning Teacher Corps members. 

Finally, to finance the next summer’s training program, I strongly 
recommend early action on a supplemental appropriation request of $12.5 
million for the Teacher Corps in fiscal year 1967. 


Educating the Handicapped 


One child in ten in our country is afflicted with a handicap which, 
if left untreated, severely cripples his chance to become a productive adult. 

In my Message on Children and Youth, I proposed measures to 
bring better health care to these children—the mentally retarded, the 
crippled, the chronically ill. 

We must also give attention to their special educational needs. We 
must more precisely identify the techniques that will be effective in help- 
ing handicapped children to learn. 

We need many more teachers who have the training essential to help 
these children. There are now only 70,000 specially trained teachers 
of the handicapped—a small fraction of the number the Nation requires. 
In the next decade, five times that number must be trained and put 
to work. 

I recommend legislation to: 


—Establish regional resource centers to identify the educational 
needs of handicapped children and help their parents and teachers 
meet those needs. 

—Recruit more men and women for careers in educating the 
handicapped. 

—Extend the service providing captioned films and other instruc- 
tional materials for the deaf to all handicapped people. 

Ending Discrimination 

Giving every American an equal chance for education requires that 

we put an end once and for all to racial segregation in our schools. 

In the Civil Rights Act of 1964, this Nation committed itself to elimi- 


nating segregation. Yet patterns of discrimination are still entrenched 
in many communities, North and South, East and West. 
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If equal opportunity is to be more than a slogan in our society, every 
state and community must be encouraged to face up to this legal and 
moral responsibility. 

I have requested $30 million—nearly a four-fold increase over this 
year’s appropriation—to provide the needed resources under Title IV of 
the Civil Rights Act to help states and communities face the problems of 
school desegregation. 


Education for the World of Work 


Three out of ten students in America drop out before completing 
high school. Only two out of ten of our Nation’s young men and women 
receive college degrees. 

Too few of these young people get the training and guidance they 
need to find good jobs. 

I recommend legislation to aid secondary schools and colleges to 
develop new programs in vocational education, to make work part of the 
learning experience and to provide career-counseling for their students. 

A number of our colleges have highly successful programs of coopera- 
tive education which permits students to vary periods of study with peri- 
ods of employment. This is an important educational innovation that 
has demonstrated its effectiveness. It should be applied more widely in 
our schools and universities. 


I recommend an amendment of the College Work-Study Program 
which will for the first time permit us to support cooperative education 
projects. 

I am also requesting the Director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and the Secretary of Labor to use Neighborhood Youth Corps funds 
at the high school level for this purpose. 


Combating Adult Illiteracy 


At least three million adults in America cannot read or write. 
Another 13 million have less than an eighth grade education. Many of 
these citizens lack the basic learning to cope with the routine business of 
daily life. 

This is a national tragedy and an economic loss for which each one 
of us must pay. 


The Adult Education Act, enacted last year, is our pledge to help 

eliminate this needless loss of human talent. 

This year, I am requesting $44 million—an increase of nearly fifty 

percent—for adult basic education programs. 

These funds will help new projects, sponsored by both public agen- 
cies and non-profit private groups, to train volunteers for work in adult 
literacy programs and to establish neighborhood education programs 
reaching beyond the formal classroom. 





: BUILDING FOR TOMORROW 


Public Television 
In 1951, the Federal Communications Commission set aside the first 
242 television channels for non-commercial broadcasting, declaring: 


“The public interest will be clearly served if these stations contribute 
significantly to the educational process of the Nation.” 
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The first educational television station went on the air in May 1953. 
Today, there are 178 non-commercial television stations on the air or un- 
der construction. Since 1963 the Federal Government has provided $32 
million under the Educational Television Facilities Act to help build 
towers, transmitters and other facilities. ‘These funds have helped sta- 
tions with an estimated potential audience of close to 150 million citizens. 

Yet we have only begun to grasp the great promise of this medium, 
which, in the words of one critic, has the power to “arouse our dreams, 
satisfy our hunger for beauty, take us on journeys, enable us to participate 
in events, present great drama and music, explore the sea and the sky and 
the winds and the hills.” 

Non-commercial television can bring its audience the excitement 
of excellence in every field. I am convinced that a vital and self-suffi- 
cient non-commercial television system will not only instruct, but inspire 
and uplift our people. 

Practically all non-commercial stations have serious shortages of 
the facilities, equipment, money and staff they need to present programs 
of high quality. There are not enough stations. Interconnections be- 
tween stations are inadequate and seldom permit the timely scheduling 
of current programs. 

Non-commercial television today is reaching only a fraction of its po- 
tential audience—and achieving only a fraction of its potential worth. 


Clearly, the time has come to build on the experience of the past 
fourteen years, the important studies that have been made, and the begin- 
nings we have made. 

I recommend that Congress enact the Public Television Act of 1967 
to: 

—Increase federal funds for television and radio facility construc- 
tion to $10.5 million in fiscal 1968, more than three times this 
year’s appropriations. 

—Crreate a Corporation for Public Television authorized to provide 
support to non-commercial television and radio. 

—Provide $9 million in fiscal 1968 as initial funding for the 
Corporation. 


Next year, after careful review, I will make further proposals for the 
Corporation’s long-term financing. 

Non-commercial television and radio in America, even though sup- 
ported by federal funds, must be absolutely free from any federal govern- 
ment interference over programming. As I said in the State of the Union 
Message, “we should insist that the public interest be fully served through 
the public’s airwaves”. 

The board of directors of the Corporation for public television should 
include American leaders in education, communications and the creative 
arts. I recommend that the board be comprised of fifteen members, 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

The Corporation would provide support to establish production cen- 
ters and to help local stations improve their proficiency. It would be 
authorized to accept funds from other sources, public and private. 

The strength of public television should lie in its diversity. Every 
region and every community should be challenged to contribute its best. 
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Other opportunities for the Corporation exist to support vocational 
training for young people who desire careers in public television, to 
foster research and development, and to explore new ways to serve the 
viewing public. 

One of the Corporation’s first tasks should be to study the practicality 
and the economic advantages of using communication satellites to es- 
tablish an educational television and radio network. To assist the Cor- 
poration, I am directing the Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to conduct experiments on the requirements for such a system, 
and for instructional television, in cooperation with other interested agen- 
cies of the government and the private sector. 

Formulation of long-range policies concerning the future of satellite 
communications requires the most detailed and comprehensive study by 
the Executive Branch and the Congress. I anticipate that the appro- 
priate committees of Congress will hold hearings to consider these com- 
plex issues of public policy. The Executive Branch will carefully study 
these hearings as we shape our recommendations. 








Instructional Television 


I recommend legislation to authorize the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to launch a major study of the value and the promise 
of instructional television which is being used more and more widely in 

our classrooms, but whose potential has not been fully developed. 


Computers in Education 


In my 1968 Budget, I propose that the National Science Foundation 
be given new resources to advance man’s knowledge and serve the 
Nation. Its endeavors will help our scholars better to understand the 
atmosphere, exploit the ocean’s riches, probe the behavior and the nature 
of man. 

The Foundation will also step up its pioneer work to develop new 
teaching materials for our schools and colleges. The “new math” and 
the “new science” are only the first fruits of this innovative work. 

One educational resource holds exciting promise for America’s class- 
rooms: the electronic computer. Computers are already at work in 
educational institutions, primarily to assist the most advanced research. 
The computer can serve other educational purposes—if we find ways to 
employ it effectively and economically and if we develop practical courses 
to teach students how to use it. 

I have directed the National Science Foundation working with the 
U.S. Office of Education to establish an experimental program for 
developing the potential of computers in education. 


Enriching the Arts and the Humanities 


| 
| 
| Our progress will not be limited to scientific advances. The 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities, established in 1965, 
has already begun to bring new cultural and scholarly spirit to our schools 
and communities. State arts councils, museums, theaters, and orchestras 
have received not only new funds but new energy and enthusiasm through 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 
The National Endowment for the Humanities has made grants to 
support new historical studies of our Nation’s heritage, to encourage 
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creative teaching in our colleges, to offer outstanding young scholars 
opportunities for advancement. 


I recommend that Congress appropriate for the National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities $16 million—an increase of nearly one-third. 


Higher Education for International Understanding 


For many years, America’s colleges and universities have prepared 
men and women for careers involving travel, trade and service abroad. 
Today, when our world responsibilities are greater than ever before, our 
domestic institutions of higher learning need more support for their 
programs of international studies. 


The 89th Congress, in its closing days, passed the International 
Education Act—an historic measure recognizing this Nation’s enduring 
belief that learning must transcend geographic boundaries. Through a 
program of grants under the Act, America’s schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities can add a world dimension to their students’ learning experience. 

I urge the Congress to approve promptly my forthcoming request for 
a supplemental appropriation of $350,000 for the International Educa- 
tion Act, to permit necessary planning for next year’s program, as well as 
an appropriation of $20 million for fiscal 1968. 


II. HEALTH 


No great age of discovery in history can match our own time. 
Today, our wealth, our knowledge, our scientific genius give us the power 
to prolong man’s life—and to prevent the erosion of life by illness. 

In 1900, an American could expect to live only 49 years. Today, 
his life expectancy has been increased to 70 years. 

These advances are the result of spectacular progress in research, in 
public health, in the medical arts. We have developed: 

—Sufficient knowledge to end nearly all of the hazards of childbirth 

and pregnancy. 

—Modern nutrition to wipe out such ailments as rickets, goiter, and 

pellagra. 

—Vaccines, antibiotics and modern drugs to control many of the 

killers and cripplers of yesterday: polio, diphtheria, pneumonia. 

—New medical and surgical techniques to combat cancer and car- 

diovascular disease. 

—Life-saving devices: plastic heart valves, and artificial artery 

transplants. 

In 1967, to pursue this vital work, the Federal Government is in- 
vesting more than $440 million in the construction of health facilities, 
$620 million for health manpower education and training, $1.3 billion 
in biomedical research, $7.8 billion to provide medical care. 

But each gain, each victory, should focus our attention more sharply 
on the unfinished business facing this Nation in the field of health: 

—Infant mortality is far higher than it need be. 

—Handicaps afflicting many children are discovered too late or left 

untreated. 

—Grave deficiencies remain in health care for the poor, the handi- 

capped and the chronically ill. 
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—American men between the ages of 45 and 54—which should 
be the most productive years of their lives—have a death rate 
twice that of men of the same age in a number of advanced 
countries. 

—We still search in vain for ways to prevent and treat many forms 
of cancer. 

—Many types of mental illness, retardation, arthritis and heart 
disease are still largely beyond our control. 

Our national resources for health have grown, but our national as- 
pirations have grown faster. ‘Today we expect what yesterday we could 
not have envisioned—adequate medical care for every citizen. 

My health proposals to the 90th Congress have four basic aims: 

—To expand our knowledge of disease and our research and de- 
velopment of better ways to deliver health care to every American; 

—To build our health resources, by stepped up training of health 
workers and by improved planning of health facilities ; 

—To remove barriers to good medical care for those who most need 

. care; 

—To strengthen our Partnership for Health by encouraging regional, 
state, and local efforts—public and private—to develop com- 
prehensive programs serving all our citizens. 








HEALTH RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: THE FOUNDATION OF OUR 
EFFORTS 


Supporting Biomedical Research 


Our progress in health grows out of a research effort unparalleled 
anywhere in the world. The scientists of the National Institutes of 
Health have shaped an alliance throughout the nation to find the causes 
and the cures of disease. 

We must build on the strong base of past research achievements, 
exchange ideas with scholars and students from all parts of the world, 
and apply our knowledge more swiftly and effectively. 

We must take adavantage of our progress in targeted research as 
we have done in our vaccine development program, in the heart drug 
study, in artificial kidney and kidney transplant research, and in the 
treatment of specific types of cancer. 

In the 1968 budget, I am recommending an increase of $65 million— 
to an annual total of almost $1.5 billion—to support biomedical research. 

I am seeking funds to establish an International Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Health Sciences and to provide scholarships and 
fellowships in the Center. 

I am directing the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
appoint immediately a lung cancer task force, to supplement the continu- 
ing work of existing task forces on leukemia, cancer chemotherapy, 
uterine cancer, solid tumor and breast cancer. 


ne 





Health Services Research and Development 

America’s annual spending for health and medical care is more than 
$43 billion. But despite this investment, our system of providing health 
services is not operating as efficiently and effectively as it should. 


—In some U.S. counties infant mortality rates, one yardstick of 
health-care, are 300 percent higher than the National average. 
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—Seventy percent of automobile accident deaths occur in communi- 
ties of less than 2500 people, where medical facilities are often 
poorest. 

—Even though we have good techniques for detecting and curing 
cervical cancer, eight thousand women die each year for lack of 
proper care. 

—Emergency rooms in U.S. hospitals are seriously overcrowded, 
not with actual emergency cases, but with people who cannot find 
normal outpatient care anywhere else. 


Research and development could help eliminate these conditions by 
pointing the way to better delivery of health care. Yet the government- 
wide total investment in health service research amounts to less than 
one-tenth of one percent of our total annual investment in health care. 

We have done very little to mobilize American universities, industry, 
private practitioners, and research institutions to seek new ways of 
providing medical services. 


There have been few experiments in applying advanced methods— 
systems analysis and automation, for example—to problems of health care. 

Our superior research techniques have brought us new knowledge 
in health and medicine. These same techniques must now be put to 
work in the effort to bring low cost, quality health care to our citizens. 


We must marshal the nation’s best minds to: 


—Design hospitals, nursing homes and group practice facilities which 
provide effective care with the most efficient use of funds and 
manpower; 

—Develop new ways of assisting doctors to reach more people with 
good health services; 


—Devise new patterns of health services. 


To begin this effort, I have directed the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to establish a National Center for Health Services 
Research and Development. 


I recommend legislation to expand health services research and 
make possible the fullest use of Federal hospitals as research centers to 
improve health care. 


I also recommend an appropriation of $20 million to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1968, for research and 
development in health services—nearly twice as much as in 1967. 


DEVELOPING MANPOWER AND FACILITIES FOR HEALTH 


Health Manpower 


The United States is facing a serious shortage of health manpower. 
Within the next decade this nation will need one million more health 
workers. If we are to meet this need, we must develop new skills and 
new types of health workers. We need short-term training programs for 
medical aides and other health workers; we need programs to develop 
physicians’ assistants, and speed the training of health professions. We 
also need to make effective use of the thousands of medical corpsmen 
trained in the Armed Forces who return to civilian life each year. 
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Last May, I appointed a National Advisory Commission on Health 
Manpower to recommend how we can: 


—Speed the education of doctors and other health personnel without 
sacrificing the quality of training; 

—Improve the use of health manpower both in and outside the 
government. 


Meanwhile, I directed members of my Cabinet to intensify their 
efforts to relieve health manpower shortages through Federal programs. 
This week they reported to me that federally-supported programs in 1967 
will train 224,000 health workers—an increase of nearly 100,000 over 
1966. Thirty thousand previously-inactive nurses and technicians will 
be given refresher training this year. 

Through the teamwork of Federal and state agencies, professional 
organizations and educational institutions, we have launched a major 
effort to provide facilities and teachers for this immense training mission. 


To maintain this stepped-up training already started in fiscal year 
1967, I am recommending expenditures of $763 million—a 22 percent 
increase for fiscal year 1968—to expand our health manpower resources. 


Planning for Future Health Facilities 


Over the past two decades, the Hill-Burton program has assisted 
more than 3,400 communities to build hospitals, nursing homes and other 
health care centers. Hill-Burton funds have helped to provide 350,000 
hospital and nursing home beds, and to bring modern medical services to 
millions of Americans. The authorization for this program expires on 
June 30, 1969. The contribution of the Federal Government in financ- 
ing construction of health facilities has changed, especially with the be- 
ginning of Medicare, Medicaid, and other new programs. It is timely, 
therefore, that we take a fresh look at this area. 

I am appointing a National Advisory Commission on Health Facili- 
ties to study our needs for the total system of health facilities—hospitals, 
extended care facilities, nursing homes, long-term care institutions, and 
clinics. In addition to considering the future of the Hill-Burton Pro- 
gram, the Commission will make recommendations for financing the con- 
struction and modernization of health facilities. 





/ ELIMINATING BARRIERS TO HEALTH CARE 


In previous messages to Congress this year, I have made recom- 

mendations to: 

—Extend Medicare to 1.5 million seriously disabled Americans un- 
der age 65. 

—Establish new health services through broader maternal and child 
health programs; a strengthened Crippled Children’s program, 
and new projects in child health and dental care. 

—Improve medical services for the needy under Medicaid. 

—Combat mental retardation by supporting construction of uni- 
versity and community centers for the mentally retarded, and for 
the first time, helping to staff the community centers. 

—Guarantee the safety of medical devices and laboratory tests by 
requiring Food and Drug Administration pre-clearance of de- 
vices, and by requiring licensing of clinical laboratories in inter- 
state commerce. 
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We must act in other ways to overcome barriers to health care. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has developed a program of 
Neighborhood Health Centers which not only bring modern medical care 
to the poor but also train citizens for jobs in the health field. 

Last year, Congress endorsed this new approach and authorized 
funds for 24 such centers. More are needed. 

I am requesting the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to encourage communities to establish additional centers. Our goal will 
be to double the number of centers in fiscal 1968. 

In the past four years, we have launched a new program to attack 
mental illness through community mental health centers. This pro- 
gram is now well underway. More centers are needed, and we must 
strengthen and expand existing services. 

I recommend legislation to extend and improve the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act. 

Among the most tragically neglected of our citizens are those who 
are both deaf and blind. More than 3,000 Americans today face life 
unable to see and hear. 

To help reach the deaf-blind with the best programs our experts 
can devise, I recommend legislation to establish a National Center for 


the Deaf and Blind. 
Ending Hospital Discrimination 


With the launching of the Medicare program last July, the Nation 
took a major step toward ending racial segregation in hospitals. 

More than 95 percent of the Nation’s hospitals have already com- 
plied with the anti-discrimination requirements of the Medicare legisla- 
tion. They are guaranteeing that there will be no “second-class patients” 
in our health-care institutions; that all citizens can enter the same door, 
enjoy the same facilities and the same quality of treatment. 

We will continue to work for progress in this field—until equality 


of treatment is the rule not in some, but in all of our hospitals and other 
health facilities. 


Rising Medical Costs 


In 1950, the average cost per patient per day in a hospital was $14.40. 
In 1965, this cost more than tripled to over $45. Other health costs have 
also risen sharply in recent years. 

Last August, I asked the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to initiate a study of medical costs. This study, now completed, 
indicates that medical costs will almost certainly continue to rise. It em- 
phasizes the absolute necessity of using medical resources more efficiently 
if we are to moderate this increase in the cost of health care. 


This is a job for everyone who plays a part in providing or financing 
medical care—the medical profession, the hospital industry, insurance 
carriers, state and local governments and many other private and public 
groups. Federal programs must also play a role in promoting cost con- 
sciousness in medical care. 

The new National Center for Health Services Research and De- 
velopment will develop ways to make our medical systems more efficient. 
The Center’s first assignment will be to develop new ways to improve the 
use of professional and auxiliary health workers—a key factor in reducing 
hospital costs. 
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We can take other steps. 

I am directing Secretary John Gardner to convene at the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare a National Conference on 
Medical Costs. 

This conference will bring together leaders of the medical com- 
munity and members of the public to discuss how we can lower the costs 
of medical services without impairing the quality. 

In the weeks and months ahead, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will consult with representatives of the medical profession, 
universities, business and labor to: 

—find practical incentives for the effective operation of hospitals 

and other health facilities. 

—reduce the costs of construction and speed the modernization of 

hospitals, nursing homes and extended care facilities. 

—support those innovations in medical education which will lead 

to better training programs and promote the efficient practice of 
medicine. 








OUR PARTNERSHIP FOR HEALTH 


The Partnership for Health legislation, enacted by the 89th Con- 
gress, is designed to strengthen state and local programs and to encourage 
broad gauge planning in health. It gives the states new flexibility to 
use Federal funds by freeing them from tightly compartmentalized grant 
programs. It also allows the states to attack special health problems 
which have special regional or local impact. 

I recommend that Congress extend the Partnership for Health legis- 
lation for four years; provide supplemental appropriations for planning 
in fiscal 1967 and total appropriations of $161 million—an increase of 

$41 million—in fiscal 1968. 

Our Regional Medical Programs for heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke depend on a second partnership, involving doctors, medical schools, 
hospitals, and State and local health departments. These programs will 
bring to every citizen the fruits of our Nation’s research into the killer 
diseases. They will also promote the continuing education of the Na- 

tion’s doctors, nurses and other health workers. 

To sustain these nationwide programs, I recommend an appropria- 
tion of $64 million for fiscal 1968—an increase of $19 million over 1967. 


Occupational Health and Safety 


Occupational health and safety is another area in which we need to 
strengthen our partnership with labor, industry, medicine and 
government. 

In 1965, more than 14,000 job-connected deaths and 2 million dis- 

abling work injuries caused untold misery and privation to workers, 
230 million lost mandays of production, and billions of dollars in lost 
income. 

We must learn more about the nature of job-connected injuries, so 
we can set effective safety standards and develop better protective 
measures. 

I am recommending in the 1968 budget an appropriation for the 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare of $8.1 million—a 25% 

| increase over this year—to expand research and training programs in 
occupational health, and to strengthen state and local public health 
programs in this field. 
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I am directing the Secretary of Labor to improve and strengthen 
health protection and safety standards for workers through cooperative 
Federal-State programs. 


Ill. To FuLritt tHe INpIvIDUAL 


As a people, we have wanted many things, achieved many things. 
We have become the richest, the mightiest, the most productive nation in 
the world. 

Yet a nation may accumulate dollars, grow in power, pile stone on 
stone—and still fall short of greatness. ‘The measure of a people is not 
how much they achieve—but what they achieve. 

Which of our pursuits is most worthy of our devotion? If we were 
required to choose, I believe we would place one item at the top of the 
list: fulfillment of the individual. 

If that is what we seek, mere wealth and power cannot help us. We 
must also act—in definable and practical ways—to liberate each indi- 
vidual from conditions which stunt his growth, assault his dignity, dimin- 


ish his spirit. ‘Those enemies we know: ignorance, illness, want, squalor, 


tyranny, injustice. 


To fulfill the individual—this is the purpose of my proposals. They 
present an opportunity—and an obligation—to the Ninetieth Congress. 

I hope and believe this Congress will live up to the high expectations 
of a progressive and humanitarian America. 


The White House 
February 28, 1967 


Lynpvon B. JOHNSON 





Education and Health in America 


Statement by the President on His Message to Congress, 
Recorded for Radio and Television. 
February 28, 1967 


Today the Congress has received my fourth message 
on education and health. 

This message does not recommend more of what we 
have, but more that is better: 

—better teachers for our poor, 

—better use of our educational television, 

~~better training for dropouts and for the handicapped, 

~—better health and safety standards for all of our 

workers, 

—-better research to combat cancer, and 

—-better facilities to protect the health of all Americans. 

America’s goal is the healthiest and the best educated 
society the world has ever known. ‘These proposals re- 
flect our determination to succeed in that quest. 
NoTE: The President recorded the statement for radio and tele- 


vision broadcast. It was not made public in the form of a White 
House press release. 





Attorney General of the United States 


The President’s Remarks Upon Announcing His 
Intention To Nominate Ramsey Clark. 
February 28, 1967 


Tue Presiwent. I have asked the Deputy Attorney 
General and the Acting Attorney General, Mr. Clark, to 
serve as Attorney General. His name will go to the Sen- 
ate this afternoon. 

Mr. Christian will give you a biographical sketch. 

I think the things you will be primarily interested in 
are: He was born December 18, 1927. I think all of 
you know that he is the son of Justice Clark and Mary 
Ramsey Clark. His mother’s father, Judge Ramsey, was 
one of the great lawyers from our State for many years. 
I think you know about his father. 

He was nominated Assistant Attorney General in Feb- 
ruary 1961 by President Kennedy. He served in that 
capacity until February 1965. He was nominated Deputy 
Attorney General on January 28, 1965, and is still serv- 
ing as Acting Attorney General. 
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Q. Mr. President, does the fact that his father is on the 
Supreme Court present any problem? 

Tue Present. It is a problem for his father. I 
haven’t discussed it with his father or with his son. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 


noTE: The President spoke at 3:40 p.m. in his office at the White 
House. Mr. Clark was present when the President made the an- 
nouncement. As printed above, the remarks follow the text of 
the White House press release. 


Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation 


Announcement cf Appointment of Chairman and 
Members of the Council. March 1, 1967 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of the members to the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation. 

The Council consists of 10 members appointed by the 
President in addition to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, Secretary of the Treasury, Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Chairman of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation. 

Members will serve 5-year terms. As the Council is 
being established, the first members will serve terms of 
from 1 to 5 years. The Chairman of the Council is des- 
ignated by the President from among the membership. 
The Director of the National Park Service is the Execu- 
tive Director. 

The members named by the President include: 


For 5-year terms 

Chairman, Sytvester K. Stevens of Harrisburg, Pa., director, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission and past 
president, Association of Historic Sites Administrators. 

AtBerT Rains of Gadsden, Ala., former Congressman from Ala- 
bama, president, Alabama Historical Society, chairman, Spe- 
cial Committee on Historic Preservation, U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. 

For 4-year terms 

Haroip L. Kennepy of Texas, attorney, Marathon Oil Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., member, Texas State Historical Society. 

Lawrence Hatprin of San Francisco, Calif., architect and con- 
sultant on beautification. 

For 3-year terms 

Mrs. Ernest Ives of Springfield, Ill., life member, North Caro- 
lina Society for the Preservation of Antiquities, leader of a 
drive to save the Illinois Governor’s Mansion. 

RusseE.u W. Friprey of St. Paul, Minn., president, American As- 
sociation for State and Local History, director, Minnesota His- 
torical Society. 

For 2-year terms 

Dr. Ricuarp D. Daucuerty of Pullman, Wash., professor of an- 
thropology, Washington State University, and member of the 
Committee for Recovery of Archaeological Remains of the 
National Park Service. 
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CurisTOoPHER TuNNARD, New Haven, Conn., professor of city 
planning and chairman of the department of city planning, 
Yale University. 

For 1-year terms 

Joszru B. Cumminc of Augusta, Ga., chairman, Georgia State 
Historical Commission. 

Joun A. May of Aiken, S.C., chief, division of outdoor recreation 
and wildlife, Wildlife Resources Department, State of South 
Carolina. 


Non-Federal members receive $100 per diem. 


Secretary of State and Secretary 
of Defense 


Press Briefing of Secretary Rusk and Secretary 
McNamara Following Cabinet Meeting, With Reports 
on Western Hemisphere Foreign Ministers Meeting 

and on Vietnam. March 1, 1967 


SECRETARY Rusk. We just had a Cabinet meeting at 
which I reported to the President and the Cabinet in more 
detail on our foreign ministers meeting in the Western 
Hemisphere at Buenos Aires the other day. 

We feel it was a very successful meeting with a high 
degree of solidarity on the great objectives here in the 
hemisphere, particularly in the economic field. 

The foreign ministers have recommended to the presi- 
dents of the hemisphere that the presidents themselves 
meet in Punta del Este, Uruguay, on April 12 and 14 and 
there take up such great issues as the economic integration 
of the hemisphere, the trade problems of the hemisphere, 
the war on hunger and the increase in agricultural produc- 
tivity, scientific and medical improvement, a limitation on 
unnecessary defense expenditures, and some other im- 
portant matters. 

We were very pleased that the foreign ministers ad- 
mitted a new member, Trinidad and Tobago. That 
makes 22 members now in the International American 
System, although Cuba’s membership is in suspense. 

We have been very encouraged by what has happened 
at that meeting. I think the presidents will have a good 
meeting in April. 

I also reported on the present state of affairs with re- 
spect to peace in Vietnam. There was a very important 
interview in Paris recently with Mr. Mai Van Bo, the 
North Vietnamese representative in Paris. 

He underlined that what is required by them of us is 
a permanent and unconditional cessation of bombing in 
the north, and that there would not be any corresponding 
military moves taken on their side to de-escalate the 
military action. 

As you know, we have indicated many times, to the 
Secretary General of the U.N. and to others, including 
Hanoi, that we would be prepared to stop the bombing 
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if they would take corresponding military moves on their 
side, but that we cannot stop half the war. 

We have seen evidence recently of increased supply 
activity along the coast, reinforcing their troops in South 
Vietnam, increased numbers of trucks, and so we have 
taken additional measures to stop that infiltration or to 
impair it or to slow it down. 

Those measures have included artillery fire into the 
DMZ and across it, action by our naval ships, particularly 
at night and in bad weather to interrupt that traffic along 
the coast, and a certain mining of internal waterways. 

We are determined to do our best to support our men 
out there and to make it completely clear to the other side 
that they cannot succeed in seizing South Vietnam by 
force; at the same time to invite them to enter into 
discussions. 

We have repeated over and over again, both publicly 
and privately, that we will negotiate without conditions, 
or we will negotiate about conditions, or that we will dis- 
cuss a final settlement and that we will be prepared to take 
up any part of this problem, such as the de-escalation of 
military activity, or the demilitarization of the demilita- 
rized zone, or the exchange of prisoners, or any part of it 
which might move us a little step toward peace. 

We cannot report today that we see those moves by the 
other side pointing towards a peaceful solution. 

SECRETARY McNamara. As Secretary Rusk said, we 
reported to the Cabinet on both the diplomatic and mili- 
tary situation in Southeast Asia. 

I pointed out that the military operations in South 
Vietnam have increased both in tempo and intensity in 
the past 60 to 90 days. In part, this is a reflection of the 
continuing increase in the number of U.S. military per- 
sonnel in South Vietnam. 

We, today, have about 415,000 U.S. military men there. 
This has permitted a very substantial increase in the rate 
of U.S. operations and the pressure of U.S. and South 
Vietnamese and friendly operations against the Vietcong 
and the North Vietnamese. 

This is evidenced in a number of ways. Areas of South 
Vietnam that include the bases of the North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong forces are now under attack, areas that 
haven't been penetrated by friendly forces for more than 
20 years. 

One of these, for example, in Tai Ninh Province, is 
today the subject of a 23-battalion attack by U.S. forces. 
The increase in U.S. strength has also permitted the re- 
assignment of certain of the South Vietnamese military 
forces to the pacification effort in order to increase the 
progress in that area. 

Beyond that, as you know, we have modified somewhat 
the character of our military operations against the lines 
of communication from North Vietnam to South Viet- 
nam—roads, railroads, inland waterways, over which the 
North Vietnamese are moving the men and materiel that 
are fundamental to the Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
operations in the south. 
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In September last year, for example, we ran about 
12,000 attack sorties against these lines of communication 
in North Vietnam. A period of bad weather has forced 
us to cut that to about 6,600 or 6,800 sorties per month. 

To supplement the air operations, we have initiated the 
mining of the inland waterways and the estuaries, along 
which and through which pass a very substantial per- 
centage of the men and materiel from north to south. 

We have added naval gunfire to air bombardment of 
these lines of communication and we have authorized 
artillery fire from replacements in South Vietnam against 
the concentrations of men and supplies in the demilitarized 
zone and just north of that. 

All of these actions, as I say, are supplements to the air 
campaign, an air campaign which has been penalized in 
recent weeks by periods of bad weather, an air campaign 
which is of great importance to us as we see signs of North 
Vietnamese efforts to raise the level of supply from north 
to south. 

I think it is very important to recognize the weight of 
this air campaign, recognize the price that it is imposing 
upon the north for their continued support of the south. 
It is quite clear that the air campaign hasn’t stopped the 
infiltration. We never believed it would. 

But it is also quite clear that it has forced the diversion 
from other activities in the north to some 300,000 men to 
repair the roads, the railroads, the bridges, the depots that 
are the foundations of the lines of communication from 
north to south. 

It has forced the diversion from other activities of about 
125,000 men to the air defenses of North Vietnam and the 
diversion of tens of thousands of others to coastal defenses. 

Roughly a half a million men, therefore, that would 
otherwise be occupied, many of them in raising the level 
of military pressure from north to south, have been di- 
verted to offset the effects of our air campaign against the 
military targets. 

And the magnitude of this price to the north, I think, 
is recognized by them and it has been translated into their 
worldwide campaign to force us to stop this. 

I think when you recognize the effects of this you will 
understand why we don’t believe we can stop it without 
reciprocal military action on their part. 

In conclusion, I reported that the increased tempo of 
operations in the south, the additional weight of the effort 
in the south, has very substantially increased the fatalities 
being suffered by the Vietcong and North Vietnamese. 
They are roughly 40 to 50 percent higher in the last 90 
days than they were during 1966. 


QUESTIONS 


Q. Could I ask, Mr. McNamara, on this step-up of the 
level of support from north to south, does this mean that 
they are actually moving more people across the border, 
that the infiltration is up, or only that the activity in the 
north is up? 


| 
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SecRETARY McNamara. The activity in the north is 
up. We can’t tell, and won’t be able to tell for many 
months, the level of infiltration of men at the present time, 
because we can only measure that by information received 
from intelligence sources in South Vietnam and it takes 
perhaps 4 to 6 months to correlate the sources of infor- 
mation and come up with reasonably accurate figures. 

But we can measure every day through our reconnais- 
sance activities, reconnaissance aircraft operating in North 
Vietnam and the movement of trucks from north to south 
over the roads both in North Vietnam and over the pass 
leading from North Vietnam into Laos and hence the Ho 
Chi Minh trail. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the interview that you referred to, 
was that a newspaper interview, or some one other of the 
North Vietnamese diplomats? 

SECRETARY Rusk. It was an interview published, I 
think, in the New York Times on February 23. 

Q. Secretary Rusk, there is an assumption in this city 
that the Russians now really want the war in Vietnam 
stopped. How does this square with the other side’s 
starting to use Soviet 140 millimeter rockets? 

SecRETARY Rusk. We hope that the Soviet Union, as 
one of the two cochairmen, will support the 1954 and 1962 
Geneva Accords. And in the joint communique of Mr. 
Kosygin and Prime Minister Wilson in London the other 
day, they both reaffirmed their support of those accords. 

We know that the Soviet Union has been supporting 
Hanoi, particularly in some of the more sophisticated 
weapons. Most of those have been used in North Vietnam 
itself, but some of them have turned up in the south. 

It is true that we and the Soviet Union have important 
differences of view on this. But we would hope that all 
sides could take the 1954 and 1962 accords as a basis for a 
settlement and that somehow the two cochairmen, despite 
some of the complications that they might see in it, we 
could move this situation to a conference or to a settlement 
based on those accords. 

Q. Mr. McNamara, is the use of the waterways some- 
thing new, of the North Vietnamese, and, if not, why have 
we waited this long to mine those? 

SecreTARY McNamara. The North Vietnamese 
moved, first, from rails to highways. As we attacked the 
rail routes, they were forced to use the land routes. As we 
attacked the land routes, they moved a higher percentage 
of their traffic to the water routes. 

As I mentioned earlier, as bad weather affected our air 
sorties and reduced them by perhaps 50 percent from 
September to January of this year, we felt it necessary to 
supplement our attacks on the water routes by naval 
gunfire. 

Reporter. Thank you. 

Note: Secretary Rusk and Secretary McNamara held their briefing 


at 12:55 p.m. in the West Lobby at the White House. As printed 
above, the remarks follow the text of the White House press release. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
MARCH 2, 1967 


Tue PreswentT. For your information, prior to visit- 
ing with HEW, I am going to drop by Howard Univer- 
sity. Today is the 100th anniversary of the signing of 
the legislation that brought Howard University into 
existence. 

I have been requested to appear there at a brief cere- 
mony that they are holding. I shall go out a little earlier. 

For any of you who may want to go, there will be 
transportation for you. If you don’t want to go, there 
will be a pool that can report to you on it. 


Discussions WITH THE SoviET UNION 


I have a brief announcement to make. I have received 
a reply from Chairman Kosygin to my letter of January 
27. This reply confirmed the willingness of the Soviet 
Government to discuss means of limiting the arms race 
in offensive and defensive nuclear missiles. 

This exchange of views is expected to lead to further 
discussions of this subject in Moscow and with our allies. 
It is my hope that a means can be found to achieve 
constructive results. 

I will be glad to take any questions in the time allotted 
to me. 

Q. Mr. President, this applies, did I understand cor- 
rectly, to offensive weapons as well as the establishment 
of an antimissile system? 

THE Preswent. Offensive and defensive. 

Q. Mr. President, on what level will these discussions 
be? 

THE Preswent. They will be in Moscow with Am- 
bassador Thompson. Then we will see how they progress. 

Q. Mr. President, will these Moscow discussions be 
concurrent with the ones going on in the 18-nation dis- 
armament conference going on in Geneva? 

Tue Preswent. Not necessarily. They are not timed 
in connection with any other conferences. 

As you know, I sent Chairman Kosygin a letter and 
asked him to consider the desirability of an exchange of 
views in this regard. He has responded. We would 
assume that the discussions would be initiated with Am- 
bassador Thompson. I wouldn’t go further than that 
at this time. 

Q. Mr. President, do you see an interconnection be- 
tween Senate passage of the consular treaty, the space 
treaty, East-West trade, and a nonproliferation treaty? 
Do you see these as kind of one movement? 

Tue Preswent. I think they are all very desirable 
moves in the national interest of the United States. 

When I became President, one of the first steps I took 
in the first few weeks I was President was to communicate 
with Chairman Khrushchev and suggest that we explore 
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together certain agreements that would be beneficial to 
both nations in promoting peace in the world. 

Exchanges between our two countries resulted in: the 
signing of the civil air agreement; the signing of the new 
cultural agreement; the signing of the consular agreement, 
which I devoutly hope will be ratified by the Senate, and 
about which I have had innumerable conversations with 
the leaders of this Congress of both parties; the progress 
that has been made in the nonproliferation agreement— 
although we have not come to a complete meeting of the 
minds with all of the individuals involved, we have made 
progress; the space agreement, which we hope the Senate 
will act favorably upon; the East-West trade, which is 
being considered. 

We have recommended all of those. We hope that the 
Congress will confirm our judgment that they are in the 
best interests of the United States. They were not made 
as a package move. They were made as individual 
recommendations. 

But I do think that what your question implies is: Does 
that reflect a policy on the part of this Government of 
attempting to find areas of agreement with the Soviet 
Union? 

The answer is, yes. We are exploring, with every means 
at our command, every possible way of relieving tensions 
in the world and promoting peace in the world. 


House ACTION ON REPRESENTATIVE ADAM CLAYTON 
POWELL 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any reaction to the 
House action denying Mr. Powell a seat? 

Tue Preswent. No. I would have no comment on 
that matter, other than what you have been given before, 
that it is a matter for the Members of the House that is 
reserved to them by the Constitution. 

The President doesn’t engage in internal affairs of the 
House or the Senate. 


VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, sir, the Prime Minister of North 
Vietnam is quoted in a dispatch from Hanoi this morn- 
ing as saying there is no present possibility of talks and 
the NLF representative in Hanoi is quoted in the same 
dispatch as saying now there is one way open to us—to 
struggle until final victory. 

In the light of these comments, could you comment 
on our objectives at this point? 

THE Preswwent. We are in Vietnam because of the 
violation of two solemn international agreements. 

In 1954 Hanoi agreed that North Vietnam should not 
be used for the resumption of hostilities or to further an 
aggressive policy. 

In 1962 Hanoi agreed to withdraw all of its military 
forces from Laos, to refrain from reintroducing such forces, 
and not to use the territory of Laos to interfere in the 
internal affairs of other countries. 
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If I had the time, I would go in some detail into the 
recommendations that Gen. Maxwell Taylor made to 
President Kennedy in his report of November 3, 1961, 
after Hanoi had violated the Geneva Declaration of 1954, 
but before the Geneva Declaration of 1962 was finally 
completed. 

Referring to that report General Taylor said, among 
other things, that his recommendation that he made at 
that time was not “the final word.” Then he went on 
to add that it might be necessary to attack the sources 
of supply at their source if they continued to insist on 
aggression. | 

We have made it abundantly clear that we were willing 
to have a complete cease-fire at any time they were willing 
to cease attack and cease aggression. 

They have made it abundantly clear that they are 
not willing to do that, notwithstanding the “reports” that 
you refer to from time to time. 

It is very clear to us that if they are going to bomb 
Pleiku as they did and kill our men in the middle of the 
night, if they are going to bomb Da Nang as they did 
just a few days ago, if they are going to lob their mortar 
shells into the backs of our soldiers as they did last night, 
you must, if you are at all fair to those men who are 
defending you there, permit them to respond. 

They will respond, they are responding, and they will 
continue to respond, I believe, successfully. 

I think that the American people should know that 
this is a question between their President, their country, 
their troops, and Mr. Ho Chi Minh and the troops that 
he is sending in from the north. Everyone can take what- 
ever side of the matter that he wants to. 

As far as this Government is concerned, we have, from 
the very beginning, tried to keep our hand out and our 
guard up. We have tried to extend the hand of peace 
and say that we are willing to cease fire, for unconditional 
discussions, for 4 points, or 14 points, or any points, but 
if they were unwilling to do that and they insisted on 
carrying on their offensive, our men had to be in a position 
to respond. 


Discussions WITH THE Soviet UNION 


Q. Mr. President, may I go back to your statement on 
the Soviet willingness to limit the arms race? Is it your 
understanding from Chairman Kosygin’s letter that they 
will now cease the construction of antiballistic missile 
systems while we discuss the problem? 

Tue Preswent. My understanding of his letter is 
reflected in seven simple sentences. There will be a 
transcript available to you. I wouldn’t go beyond that. 


I don’t think there is any implication that is not made 
clear. 

Q. Mr. President, if you have told us this, I missed it: 
Can you give us some idea as to when the conversations 
are going to start? 
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Tue PRESENT. We don’t have a date on that. It 
will be at a mutually satisfactory time. We will be very 
glad for them to start at the earliest possible date. 

Q. Mr. President, can you give us the date on the 
Kosygin letter? 

Tue Present. My letter was January 27, and I 
don’t have the date of his at the moment. 


New OrLEANS CHALLENGE OF WARREN COMMISSION 
CoNCLUSIONS 


Q. Mr. President, you appointed the members of the 
Warren Commission, sir. I believe at a news conference 
recently you said you saw no reason from stories that 
had been written to doubt the conclusions of the Com- 
mission. 

The District Attorney in New Orleans is attracting 
worldwide attention with statements now. First of all, 
he challenges the Warren Commision’s conclusions and 
he does not want to cooperate, it appears, with the Fed- 
eral Government in a case that involves a matter of very 
severe national importance. How do you feel about this? 

Tue Present. I do not have any information from 
New Orleans, other than what I have seen in the news- 
papers. I would not have any comment to make with 
the limited information I have seen in the newspapers at 
this time. I know of no reason to change anything that 
I have said before. 


FurRTHER QuEsTIONS ON Discussion WitH Soviet 
Union 


Q. Mr. President, Chairman Kosygin’s letter refers 
to offensive and defensive nuclear missiles. Did your let- 
ter go so far or was your proposal limited to defensive? 

THE Presment. My letter was prompted by the desire 
to raise the question of defensive weapons. We had 
previously raised the question of offensive weapons. 

The Chairman’s reply to us is agreeable to us. We are 
very glad to have the opportunity to discuss both, as we 
had indicated previously, although not in the same 
channels. 

Q. Mr. President, was your January 27 letter prompted 
primarily by the Soviet antimissile system being deployed 
around Moscow, the one you mentioned recently? 

Tue Present. The January 27 letter was prompted 
by two primary reasons. First, the desire to have a dis- 
cussion involving the limitation of arms, whenever possible, 
that might lead to an agreement. We are constantly pur- 
suing any courses that might lead to an agreement that 
would be in the interest of the people of the world. 

Second, before reaching a final decision on the course 
this Government would follow in connection with a 
defensive system, I think we would like to explore an 
agreement. 

In any event, we would like to have some discussions 
and be sure we couldn’t get an agreement before we made 
a very basic decision that was far-reaching, comprehen- 
sive, and one on which we could not turn back. 
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Q. Mr. President, during the discussion, what will be 
the status of the research and development on the anti- 
ballistic missile? Will it continue or be suspended? 

Tue Present. I assume both countries will continue 
with whatever efforts they think are desirable. I would 
see no reason for us to suspend work that we have 
underway. 

Q. Mr. President, I didn’t understand what you said 
earlier, referring to six sentences about the transcript. 
Could we have the texts of the exchange of the two 
leaders? 

Tue Preswent. I think at this time I will limit you to 
my statement on the subject. That will be in the tran- 
script. I will read it again, if you have the time and if 
I have the time. If not, it will be in the transcript. 

Q. Sir, can you tell us exactly when you received the 
letter? 

THE Presivent. I don’t have that. 

Q. Not when it was dated, when you received it. 

THE Preswent. I don’t have the date of the letter or 
the time it was received. 

Q. Mr. President, is there any possibility of you and 
Mr. Kosygin meeting in the near future? 

Tue PresiwenT. I see nothing in this that would 
indicate that now. 

MEeErRRIMAN SmitH (UPI). Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Johnson’s ninety-seventh news conference was held 
in the Fish Room at the White House at 11:25 a.m. on Thursday, 
March 2, 1967. As printed above, the remarks follow the text 
released by the White House. 


Howard University 


The President’s Remarks at Ceremonies Marking the 
University’s 100th Anniversary. March 2, 1967 


Dr. Nabrit, members of this distinguished faculty, distin- 
guished alumni, students: 


This day is for prayers of thanksgiving. It is a day for 
remembrance and wonder. 

One hundred years ago, out of the embers of a terrible 
war, this University was born to serve a people who had 
been liberated from the “peculiar institution” of slavery. 

Another Johnson—the 17th President of the United 
States—signed his name to a law establishing Howard 
University, in the District of Columbia, as “a university for 
the education of youth in the liberal arts and sciences.” 
The first four students were white. They were the living 
witnesses to a faith in our human dignity that has united 
men and women of both races until this very hour. 

But the purpose of those who founded Howard Univer- 
sity was not merely to create one more institution of 
higher learning. It was to fulfill the promise of Abraham 
Lincoln that had been made 41/2 long years before: 

“That on the first day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all 
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persons held as slaves within any State or designated part 
of a State . . . shall be then, thenceforward, and forever 
free.” 

Emancipation was a proclamation, but it was not a 
fact. 

Howard University was created to help make the 
promise of the proclamation a fact of life. 

I do not need to tell you that the purpose of the founders 
was not wholly achieved in their time—nor in the century 
that followed. Howard sent forth into the world trained 
teachers, doctors, artists, theologians, lawyers, and busi- 
nessmen—but for millions, the promise of freedom re- 
mained unfulfilled. For them, the ordinary fact of life 
was enslavement—to poverty, to ignorance, to second- 
class citizenship. 

In our time—nearly a century after the war that 
brought an end to official slavery—we have begun the 
long-delayed process of liberation. We have struck off 
most of the bonds of discrimination that bound the Negro 
to the tragic past. The fundamental rights of citizenship 
are his: to vote, to use public accommodations, to attend 
school, to seek a job, to receive hospital care—without dis- 
crimination because of color. 

These rights had to be secured, not only to give life 
to Abraham Lincoln’s proclamation, not only to render 
justice to Negro Americans, but because the conscience 
of humanity demanded that they be secured. They 
were not handed down from above, as a reward for good 
behavior. They were a legacy acquired by birth—and 
finally passed on to their rightful heirs. 

Yet even they did not suffice. I came here 20 months 
ago, on an afternoon in June, to say “Freedom is not 
enough. You do not wipe away the scars of centuries 
by saying: Now you are free to go where you want, 
and do as you desire, and choose the leaders as you 
please... . 

“The task is to give 20 million Negroes the same chance 
as every other American to learn and grow, to work 
and share in society, to develop their abilities—physical, 
mental and spiritual, and to pursue their individual 
happiness.” 

I have come back to Howard today to renew my com- 
mitment to that task, and to remind you and to tell you 
again so long as I live, in public or private life, I shall 
never retract or retreat or amend that commitment. 

I have seen what can be done when hundreds of thou- 
sands of children are given a Head Start in life; 


—when 8 million others begin to receive a better 
education in elementary and secondary schools; 
—when millions of men can find work in a thriving 

economy ; 

—when millions of older people have the haunting 
fear of medical costs lifted from them; 

—when young men and women are given the chance 
to take hold of their lives in Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and Job Corps programs; 

—when those without skills can acquire them; 
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—when 9 million workers—the forgotten ones at the 
bottom of the economic ladder, the elevator oper- 
ators, the charwomen, the waitresses—are assured 
a decent minimum wage for the first time this year, 


I have seen these things happen, and much more. |] 
do not want to and I never expect to turn back. 


I know that millions of men and women—Negro and 
white—are still trapped in poverty, in dark city slums and 
depressed rural areas. I know that results are slow in 
coming from the best efforts men can make, for our ad- 
versaries—ignorance, discrimination, and the despairing 
conviction of failure—are old, well-entrenched, and 
tough. 

But despite the shortcomings of what we have done 
so far, despite the stubbornness of the problems we face, 
I cannot bring myself today to bewail our fate. The 
last few years have convinced me that we have the will, 
the knowledge, and the resources—and the stubborn- 
ness, too—to remain dedicated to this task until it is 
accomplished. 


It was less than 10 years ago as a Senator that I strug- 
gled through the night to pass the first civil rights bill 
through the Congress in almost 85 years. It was a frail 
instrument indeed and we so recognized it—but it did 
pass. It was only the first. Seven years later as Presi- 
dent, I signed into law a measure that had the power 
to change the conditions of life for Negro Americans. 
One year after that we opened the voting booths for 
good. 

This is the work of less than 10 years: four civil rights 
measures striking at the last chains of enslavement after 
we had waited almost a century. This was the task of 
every man and woman who worked, prayed, and legis- 
lated to bring it about. 

Because we have come so far, I know and you know 
that we have the power to go further; to make the past 
10 years only a prologue, and the next 10 years the time 
when the Negro in America can say at last “I am a free 
man.” I believe it will be so. I shall bend my will to 
make it so. 

It is not hard to feel this way, here at Howard. 

This campus has been the home, and is the home 
today, of men and women who knew their mission in 
life was greater than service to themselves. Many of 
them have been my friends. Some of them have been 
called to the Federal service during my Presidency: 


—the great lawyer, Solicitor General Thurgood 
Marshall; 

—three distinguished jurists, Judge Robinson of the 
Court of Appeals, Judge Bryant and Judge Waddy 
of the United States District Court; 

—Ambassador Patricia Harris; 

—Mr. Hobart Taylor, director of the Export-Import 
Bank; 

—Mr. Andrew F. Brimmer, member of the Federal 
Reserve Board; 
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—Commissioner John Duncan, of the District of 
Columbia; 

—Mrs. Frankie Freeman, of the United States Civil 
Rights Commission ; 

—and Dr. John Hope Franklin, of the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships. 


These sons and daughters of Howard—together with 
Under Secretary Ralph Bunche of the United Nations, 
and Senator Ed Brooke of Massachusetts, whom, I am 
sorry to say, I did not appoint—are a testimony to 
Howard’s maturity far more compelling than the passing 
of a hundred years. 

For they represent the fruition of an ideal: that as 
men become free themselves, they assume responsibility 
for the freedom and well-being of others, regardless of 
race. ‘These men and women are devoting themselves 
to the affairs of our Nation. They are not devoting 
themselves to Negro problems alone, but rather to the 
problems of our entire society. 

That is your challenge, you who follow them. For 
the work that lies ahead is demanding, and involves far 
too many lives in urgent need of help, to be parceled 
out by race. ‘Tomorrow’s problems, which will be placed 
squarely in your hands, will not be divided into “Negro 
problems” and “white problems.” ‘There will be only 
human problems, and more than enough to go around. 

I said at the beginning that this day is for prayers 
of thanksgiving, for remembrance, and wonder. 

Our prayers are to the God who has strengthened the 
will of a grateful people. Our remembrance is of those 
who created and sustained this great University, and 
brought here thousands of young men and women from 
all over the world, and gave them the power to serve 
their fellow man. 

Our wonder—our very great wonder—is for the 
human spirit, that having endured infinite wrongs, can 
yet hold to its faith in the dignity of life. 

For one hundred years, that spirit has prevailed here 
at Howard University. May it always prevail. 
note: The President spoke at 12:08 p.m. in the Physical Educa- 
tion Building at Howard University in Washington, D.C. As 


printed above, the remarks follow the text of the White House press 
release. 


United States Office of Education 


The President’s Remarks at the Centennial Celebration 
of the Office. March 2, 1967 


Secretary Gardner, Commissioner Howe, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I have come here today not to call attention to the 
advancing age of the Office of Education, but rather 
to celebrate its next 100 years. 

It was back in 1867, when another man named John- 
son was President, that the Office of Education was set 
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up in two small rooms and its first budget was $13,000. 
Congress soon decided that this was wasting the taxpayer’s 
money and it voted to cut the Commissioner’s pay by 25 
percent. He was to get the princely salary of $3,000 per 
year. 

Today your office space, your budget—and your Com- 
missioner’s salary—all have grown somewhat. 

Your responsibilities have grown, also. 

A long time ago, a colonial Governor of Virginia de- 
clared, ‘““Thank God there are no free schools in America 
and I hope we shall not have them.” 

We have raised our sights since then. We are no longer 
satisfied simply with free public education. We have 
declared as our national goal that every child shall have 
the chance to get as much education as he or she can 
absorb—no matter how poor they are, no matter what 
color they are, and no matter where they live. 

You who are here today celebrating this 100th birth- 
day must play a very big part in helping us all reach that 
goal. 

Dr. Hornig, my Science Adviser, tells me that if we 
were using the New Mathematics—the base 9 system— 
this anniversary should have been held in 1948. I am 
glad that we didn’t because there is so much that we would 
not have been celebrating then. Besides, I was a candi- 
date for the Senate in that year and I couldn’t have been 
here. 

In 1948, we would not be celebrating the education 
revolution that has transformed America. In 1948, the 
latest data would have shown that the typical American 
adult had only a little more than elementary schooling. 
Today we are fast approaching the time when the typical 
adult has completed his high school education. 

In 1948, we would not be celebrating a nation where 
college education is already within the reach of most young 
people who desire it and who seek it. 

In 1948, all the colleges and universities in America 
conferred 317,000 degrees. This year they will grant 
722,000 degrees—more than twice as many as they did in 
1948. And over one million college students are being 
helped by the scholarships, loans, and work-study pro- 
grams of the Office of Education. 

So one million students are going to college this year 
who otherwise could not have gone except for the work 
that the Office of Education and the United States Gov- 
ernment are doing in the higher education field. 

In 1948, less than 25 percent of Americans aged 18 
and 19 were in school. Today more than 4 out of every 
10 that age are still in school or college. 

In 1948, we would not be celebrating Federal aid to 
education—we had just begun the long hard struggle in 
Congress to meet this great national need. 

Two days ago, I sent a message to Congress requesting 
$4 billion for the Office of Education in the coming fiscal 
year. This is 122 times as much as we asked for in 1948. 
It is nearly twice the entire Federal budget in 1948 for all 
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its social welfare and health, housing and community fa- 
cilities, labor and education. 

Education has become big business in America. This 
year the schools and colleges of our country will operate 
at a cost of $50 billion—about 50 percent more than 
the entire Federal budget in 1948. 

According to the New Mathematics—the base 11 sys- 
tem—the next important birthday of the Office of Educa- 
tion should occur in 1988. I think it would be good if we 
started asking ourselves what kind of a celebration are we 
going to have in 1988? 

Will those who join that birthday party feel as much 
hope as we do? 

Will they claim that America is continuing to meet 
its education goals? 

Will school children be finally free from the scars of 
racial discrimination in our land? 

Will our country’s classrooms be open to new ideas and 
new instruments of education? 

Will our best college graduates be attracted to the 
teaching profession? 

Will the partnership for education between Federal, 
State, and local government continue to grow stronger? 

In large measure, the answers to these questions will be 
supplied by many of you who are in this audience today. 
Because of the men who lead you—John Gardner and 
Harold Howe—I have great faith and confidence in the 
answers you will give. You cannot work with these two 
men without catching some of their enthusiasm, some of 
their passion for education, and some of their dedication 
to making this a better land in which to live. 

This is a happy moment for an ex-schoolteacher from 
Cotulla, Texas. Even though I have not mastered the 
New Mathematics, I understand the basic equation of ed- 
ucation: As we give in this generation, so will we receive 
in the next. Those who serve our Nation’s schools are 
helping shape our Nation’s destiny. 

I wish the Office of Education many, many more happy 
birthdays. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:48 p.m. in the Office of Education 


Plaza. As printed above, the remarks follow the text of the White 
House press release. 


The Bombing of North Vietnam 


The President’s Letter to Senator Henry M. Jackson 
of Washington. Dated March 1, 1967. 
Released March 2, 1967 


Dear Senator Jackson: 


In further reference to our discussions at dinner on the 
evening of the 18th concerning the reasons for and ef- 
fects of bombing, I wish to review for you the following. 

We are bombing North Viet Nam because it is violat- 
ing two solemn international agreements. In 1954 Hanoi 
agreed that North Viet Nam would not be “used for 
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the resumption of hostilities or to further an aggressive 
policy.” 

In 1962 Hanoi agreed to withdraw all its military forces 
from Laos; to refrain from reintroducing such forces; and 
not to use the territory of Laos to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other countries. 

Let me quote to you the recommendation made by 
General Maxwell Taylor to President Kennedy in his re- 
port of November 3, 1961, after Hanoi had violated the 
Geneva Declaration of 1954 but before the Geneva 
Declaration of 1962 was finally negotiated. 

“While we feel that the program recommended repre- 
sents those measures which should be taken in our present 
knowledge of the situation in Southeast Asia, I would not 
suggest that it is the final word. Future needs beyond 
this program will depend upon the kind of settlement we 
obtain in Laos and the manner in which Hanoi decides 
to adjust its conduct to that settlement. If the Hanoi de- 
cision is to continue the irregular war declared on South 
Viet-Nam in 1959 with continued infiltration and covert 
support of guerrilla bands in the territory of our ally, we 
will then have to decide whether to accept as legitimate 
the continued guidance, training and support of a guer- 
rilla war across an international boundary, while the at- 
tacked react only inside their borders. . . . 

“It is my judgment and that of my colleagues that the 
United States must decide how it will cope with Khru- 
shchev’s ‘wars of liberation’ which are really para-wars of 
guerrilla aggression. This is a new and dangerous Com- 
munist technique which bypasses our traditional political 
and military responses. While the final answer lies be- 
yond the scope of this report, it is clear to me that the 
time may come in our relations to Southeast Asia when we 
must declare our intention to attack the source of guerrilla 
aggression in North Viet-Nam and impose on the Hanoi 
Government a price for participating in the current war 
which is commensurate with the damage being inflicted 
on its neighbors to the south.” 

Not for one day after the Geneva Declaration of 1962 
was signed did Hanoi meet its commitment or honor its 
earlier commitment of 1954. Aggression against South 
Viet Nam was continued throughout 1962, 1963, and 

1964. Its forces were never withdrawn from Laos and 
Laos was violated in order to attack South Viet Nam. 

When I became President and surveyed the problem 
faced by our nation, I reserved judgment on the decision 
which General Taylor forecast in 1961 we might have 
to make. But the fact was that the North Vietnamese 
continued illegally to infiltrate arms and men across inter- 
national frontiers. And in 1964 they radically expanded 
this course of action. The trails became roads. Bands of 
infiltrators became regular military units. 

Neither of the co-chairmen of the Geneva Conference— 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union—proved able to stop 
this violation; nor did the three members of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission—India, Canada, and Poland. 

With this failure of the international machinery de- 
signed to enforce the Geneva agreements we were thrown 
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back, therefore, on our treaty responsibilities. Under the 
SEATO Treaty, presented to the Senate by President 
Eisenhower and ratified overwhelmingly, we had agreed 
that in the face of “armed attack in the treaty area” we 
would “act to meet the common danger.” 

By February 1965 it was unmistakably clear there was 
armed attack in the most literal sense: South Viet Nam 
was almost lost to that armed attack. And in that month, 
on the recommendation of the National Security Council, 
I decided that we had to “meet the common danger” by 
bringing our air power to bear against the source of the 
aggression. 

We never believed aerial attack on North Viet Nam 
would, alone, end the war. We did, however, have three 
objectives. 

The first was to back our fighting men and our fighting 
allies by demonstrating that the aggressor could not il- 
legally bring hostile arms and men to bear against them 
from the security of a sanctuary. 

Second, we sought to impose on North Viet Nam a cost 
for violating its international agreements. 

Third, we sought to limit or raise the cost of bringing 
men and supplies to bear against the South. 

All three of these important objectives have been 
achieved. 

First, you should note that the military leaders now re- 
sponsible for the safety and morale of our men in the 
field, without exception, back our bombing of the North. 
The same is true of the military and political leaders of 
those fighting side by side with us; that is to say, the 
leaders of Australia, Korea, New Zealand, Philippines, 
Thailand, and Viet Nam. They all know that it is right 
and necessary for us to refuse to accept North Viet Nam as 
a sanctuary at a time when the government in Hanoi 
is explicitly violating its international commitments and 
conducting aggression across international borders. 

Second, we are, with remarkably limited cost in civilian 
lives, imposing a major cost on North Viet Nam for its 
violation of international agreements. 

Our attacks on military targets in North Viet Nam have 
diverted about half a million men to cope with effects of 
our attacks. They are repairing the lines of supply and are 
engaged in anti-aircraft and coastal defense. This figure 
approximates the total number of men we now have 
fighting in Southeast Asia. It is not much less than the 
number of men South Viet Nam has had to mobilize to 
deal with the guerrilla attack in the South. 

At the cost of about 500 gallant American airmen 
killed, captured, or missing, we are bringing to bear on 
North Viet Nam a burden roughly equivalent to that 
which the Communists are imposing through guerrilla 
warfare on the South—and we are doing it with far fewer 
civilian casualties in the North. 

Finally, the bombing of North Viet Nam has raised the 
cost of bringing an armed man or a ton of supplies il- 
legally across the border from the North to the South. 
Substantial casualties are inflicted on infiltrators and sub- 
stantial tonnages of supplies are destroyed en route. 
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Those who now reach the South arrive after harassment 
which lowers their effectiveness as reinforcements. 

The bombing in the North is an action undertaken by 
your Government only after the most careful reflection. 
It is a response to a serious and systematic and protracted 
violation of international agreements. It is having sig- 
nificant consequences for those who chose to violate the 
agreements. It is an integral part of our total policy which 
aims not to destroy North Viet Nam but to force Hanoi 
to end its aggression so that the people of South Viet Nam 
can determine their own future without coercion. 

Both the reasons for—and the results of the bombing 
of North Viet Nam make it imperative that we continue to 
use this instrument of support for our men and our allies. 
It will end when the other side is willing to take equivalent 
action as part of a serious effort to end this war and bring 
peace to the people of Southeast Asia. 

I take no satisfaction from the number of infiltrators 
killed on their way to South Viet Nam, from the number 
of trucks or of boats or of railroad cars destroyed or the 
tons of supplies destroyed. I take no satisfaction from 
the suffering of the people of North Viet Nam. I take 
no satisfaction from the fact that they have had to aban- 
don their plans for economic and social development. I 
repeat what I said in Baltimore in April 1965—I look 
forward to the day when the government and people of 
North Viet Nam can join, in peace, their fellows in 
Southeast Asia in developing and modernizing that region 
so full of energy and resources and promise. And on that 
day they will have—if they wish—the support of the 
United States in providing for their people an environ- 
ment of progress. But right now I wish friend and neutral 
and adversary to know that we shall persist with our 
operations in the South—we shall persist with our opera- 
tions in the North—until those who launched this aggres- 
sion are prepared to move seriously to reinstall the agree- 
ments whose violation has brought the scourge of war to 
Southeast Asia. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JoHNsoNn. 


[Honorable Henry M. Jackson, United States Senate, Washington, 
D.C.) 


NOTE: Senator Jackson inserted the letter in the Congressional 
Record of March 2, 1967 (p. $3005). 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


The President’s Message to the People of Puerto Rico 
on the 50th Anniversary of the Granting of 
United States Citizenship. March 2, 1967 


Today marks the fiftieth anniversary of the granting of 
United States citizenship to the people of Puerto Rico by 
the Congress of the United States. 

The cause of justice and human dignity for which the 
people of the United States and the people of Puerto 
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Rico share an equal dedication is embodied in our com- 
mon citizenship. It has formed a strong foundation for 
our present association, and it gives us confidence that 
our future relationship will be even more rewarding to 
both island and mainland. 

I am confident that I speak for the people of all the 
United States when I extend to you felicitations and 
warmest congratulations on this historic occasion. 

NOTE: Resident Commissioner Santiago Polanco-Abreu of Puerto 


Rico called on the President at the White House on Thursday, 
March 2, in connection with the observance of the anniversary. 


Federal Farm Credit Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Millard F. Dailey and Paul Arthur Dobson 
to the Board. March 3, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Millard F. Dailey of Red Lake Falls, Minn., 
and Paul Arthur Dobson of Exeter, Calif., to the Federal 
Farm Credit Board. 

Mr. Dailey will fill an upcoming vacancy in District 7 
of the Farm Credit System. This district includes Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota. 

Mr. Dobson has been selected to represent District 11 
of the Farm Credit System. He will fill a vacancy created 
by the death of Ralph K. Cooper of Arizona. District 11 
covers the States of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
and Hawaii. 

The Federal Farm Credit Board consists of 13 mem- 
bers, 12 of whom are appointed by the President, one from 
each farm credit district. The 13th member is appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

NOTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Tex. As 


printed above, it follows the text received by teletype prior to re- 
ceipt of the White House press release. 


Commission To Study the 
Federal Budget 


Statement by the President Announcing His 
Appointment of a 15-Member Commission. 
March 3, 1967 


I am today appointing a commission of 15 distinguished 
American citizens to make a thorough study of the Federal 
budget and the manner in which it is presented to the 
Congress and the public. 
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Mr. David M. Kennedy, chairman of the board of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago, will be Chairman of the Commission. The 
Chairmen and the ranking minority Members of the 
Senate and House Appropriations Committees have also 
agreed to serve on the Commission. In addition, the 
Commission will include the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and the Comptroller 
General. The other members are private citizens, all 
recognized experts in the fields of finance and economics, 
some of whom have served previously in high Government 
positions. I may appoint one or two other private citizens 
to the Commission in the near future. 

In my Budget Message last January, I pointed out that: 

“For many years—under many Administrations— 
particular aspects of the overall budget presentation, or 
the treatment of individual accounts, have been ques- 
tioned on one ground or another. 

“In the light of these facts, I believe a thorough and 
objective review of budgetary concepts is warranted. I 
therefore intend to seek advice on this subject from a bi- 
partisan group of informed individuals with a background 
in budgetary matters.” 

It is my hope that the group I am appointing today— 
outstanding and informed men with wide-ranging experi- 
ence in business, government, economics, and budgetary 
matters—can advise me on the best approaches to the 
presentation of the Federal budget. 

Tradition and precedent have played an important 
role over the years in the shaping of our budgetary rules 
and presentation. The fact is that today all are agreed 
that some of our traditional budget concepts do not ade- 
quately portray how the Federal Government’s activities 
affect the health of the American economy and the lives 
of the American people. 

The Federal budget is a vital document. The Federal 
budget is a complex document. It is vital because it af- 
fects the lives of every man, woman, and child in this 
Nation. It is complex because it encompasses the full 
scope of the Federal Government's activities. Yet, be- 
cause of its complexity and scope, there are few who 
understand it. The study this group is to undertake 
should assist both public and congressional understanding 
of this important document. 

I am asking the Commission to prepare its recommen- 
dations by September. If it appears necessary to extend 
the deliberations beyond this date, the September report 
can be in the nature of a progress report. It is my hope 
that at least some of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission can be incorporated in my next year’s budget. 

We are fortunate in having assembled so able and dis- 
tinguished a group of citizens to undertake this task. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Texas. As 
printed above, it follows the text received by teletype prior to re- 
ceipt of the White House press release. 
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Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children 


The President’s Message Transmitting Report on 
Protective Payments to the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House. March 3, 1967 


Dear Mr. President: (Dear Mr. Speaker: ) 


I am pleased to transmit this report concerning pro- 
tective payments made in connection with the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children program. The law, 
which expires on June 30, 1967, provides that protective 
payments may be made on a temporary basis to a quali- 
fied third person when the responsible relative in a family 
with dependent children is unable to manage properly 
the assistance payment for the benefit of the children. 

This report summarizes the State experience under this 
program, and recommends that it be made permanent. 

Sincerely, 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
note: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Hon- 
orable Hubert H. Humphrey, President of the Senate, and to the 
Honorable John W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

The “Report on the Amendment to the Social Security Act Re- 
lating to Use of Payments for Benefit of the Child and Protective 
Payments Under AFDC” (4 pp., processed), was made available 


with the release. 
The message was released at San Antonio, Texas. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
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formal White House press releases during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. Appointments requiring Senate ap- 
proval are not included since they appear in the list of 
nominations submitted to the Senate, below. 


February 27 


President Johnson has designated C. Gordon Heiss, 
chairman of the board, Mayfair-Lennox Hotels, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., to be his Personal Representative with the 
rank of Special Ambassador to the Associated Statehood 
ceremonies for the island of Antigua, West Indies. The 
ceremonies will be held February 26-March 1. 


The President has designated George Dolgin, Chargé 
d’Affaires at the United States Embassy at Bridgetown, 
Barbados, and Consul General to the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands, to be his Personal Representative with the 
rank of Special Ambassador to the Associated Statehood 
ceremonies for St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla (February 27), 
St. Lucia (March 1), and Grenada (March 3). 


February 28 


The President met with a delegation of representatives 
of the National Association of Counties at the White 
House. 


March 2 


The President has invited the Governors of all 50 States 
to Washington on March 18 for an exchange of views 
on various matters and to meet with members of the 
Cabinet and other officials. The President and Mrs. 
Johnson will have a dinner for the Governors and their 
wives on the evening of March 18. 


The President left the White House for a short stay at 
the LBJ Ranch at Johnson City, Texas. 








NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted February 28, 1967 


RAMSEY CiarRK, of Texas, to be Attorney Gen. 
eral. 


Submitted March 3, 1967 


The following-named persons to be Mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for the terms in- 
dicated: 


Paut ArtHuR Dosson, of California, for the 
term of six years expiring March 31, 1971, 
vice Ralph K. Cooper, deceased. 

Muitarp F. Dattey, of Minnesota, for the 
term of six years expiring March 31, 1973, 
vice Joe B. Zeug. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released February 28, 1967 


Biography of Acting Attorney General Ram- 
sey Clark. 


Released March 2, 1967 

Remarks of the President at ceremonies 
marking the 100th anniversary of Howard 
University (advance text). 

The President’s remarks at the centennial 
celebration of the U.S. Office of Education 
(advance text). 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: The first session of the 90th Congress 
began on Tuesday, January 10, 1967. 

No acts approved by the President during 
the period covered by this issue had been 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
as of the cutoff time of the issue. 








Editor’s Note 





Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President left the White House Thursday evening, March 2, 1967, 
for the LBJ Ranch at Johnson City, Texas, 

Releases made public in Texas but not received before the cutoff time 
of this issue (5 p.m.) will appear in the next issue. 
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Congress, Communications to—Continued 
Patent system modernization, letter 
to President of Senate and Speaker. 294 
Protecting our natural heritage, mes- 
age ---------------------- - 181 
Safety of life at sea, internationa 
convention for, message to Senate. 246 
San Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres 
National Forest, Calif., letter to 





President of the Senate and 
Speaker ........-..---.=--~------- 158 
Servicemen and veterans message. 150, 155 
State of the Union message__....... 26 
Vietnam, supplemental appropria- 
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Congressional Relations, Aide for___-- 162 
Connor, John T.......................- 61 
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Constitutional amendment on presiden- 

tial disability...................... 297 
Consular convention with Soviet Union. 171 
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Consumer protection, message to Con- 

GTONS once ncn ones nsec eee wcenensncne 261 
Continental Divide Trail_......-.~---- 142 
Coopersmith, Mrs. Jack_-------------- 162 
Correctional system. See Crime and 

law enforcement. 

Cost reduction 

Budget message......--.----------- 87 

District of Columbia_.-..-.-------- 100 

Planning-programing-budgeting sys- 
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Costa e Silva, Artur da_....-------.-- 116 
Costa Rica, U.S. Ambassador to_-.---.- 52 
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Crime and law enforcement 
Budget message-_-_..............-... 94 
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District of Columbia__......--- 8, 102, 156 
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Defense, Department of 
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Naval appointments, Military Staff 
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Supplemental appropriations request 
for Vietnam operations.___.__--_- 97, 98 
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Democratic Party, news conference re- 
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Dennard, Cleveland___.____---__------ 15 


Dental care programs______.-.-.--- 201, 207 
Desalting plant, construction of pro- 
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Digest of White House announcements. 226, 
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Dillard, Brig. Gen. John A. B., Jr_..--. 175 


DiLuzio, Frank C 
Disadvantaged Children, National Ad- 
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Disaster relief funds, Arizona_____..-. 287 
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District of Columbia 
Anticrime programs, letter to Clear- 


ing House Association..........-- 156 
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Court of General Sessions, associ- 
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Debt ceiling recommendation_-_-__--_- 100 
Federal City College, Board of Higher 
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Study Commission for Providing Fa- 
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Study of revenue sources__...--.--. 99 
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economic planning................. 115 


Economic assistance. See Foreign aid. 
Economic Opportunity, Office of 
Assistant Director (Job Corps)... 175, 226 


Assistant Director (VISTA) ---.--- 175, 226 
Economic opportunity programs 
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Children and youth programs, mes- 
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State of the Union message-_-_.....-. 26 

Economy, national 
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Investment tax credit suspension, 
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News conference remarks on-_--.---- 4,5 
State of the Union message___._.-_- 26, 31 
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Education 
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Children and youth, programs for_... 200 
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Local educational projects, Federal 
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Lyndon B. Johnson Australian Sci- 
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National Advisory Committee on 

Adult Basic Education___........--. 74 


Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
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State of the Union message-_-_--..-- 26 
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Vietnam veterans GI bill__..._--_- 151, 155 
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Southern Rhodesia, economic sanc- 
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Export-Import Bank, proposed exten- 

sion and increase of lending author- 
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Farm Safety Week, National__..-.._-._. 273 
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Federal correctional system, unified_.... 191 
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Federal-State-local relations 
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Law enforcement and criminal jus- 
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State of the Union message____._-_- 28, 31 
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Financial institutions, regulation, etc._. 114, 
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Fire Safety Act of 1967, proposed-_-____-_ 270 
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Flammable Fabrics Act, proposed 
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Message to Congress___-_.._--.-- 214, 223 
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fare, Department of) 
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General Services Administration, budget 
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Germany 
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entry. 
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International Coffee Agreement_-_-____- 65 
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